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THE NATURE AND INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 


BY C. E. HAVENS. 


Tue simplest analysis of poetry would reduce it to langnage and the 
ideas which language conveys. But such a definition would in no way 
distinguish poetry from prose, and we are forced to inquire further for 
its appropriate characteristics. 

The ideas expressed being variously colored by the prismatic glow of 
the imagination and fancy, and the language being rounded into the 
one general law of harmony, curiously inflected and diversified through 
all its particular parts, those peculiarities which mark its difference 
from prose have been stated. There is no philosphical antagonism be- 
tween poetry and prosé, We believe both Coleridge and De Quincey 
concur in placing poetry and scence in strict antithesis to each other ; 
the former as the offspring of intuitive powers, the latter as requiring a 
severe logical basis. Science is lifeless fact. Poetry is spiritual truth. 
Science proves. Poetry affirms. Science is cold intellectualism. —Poe- 
try is warm with the impulses of the heart and glowing with the splen- 
dor of the imagination. 

Science, whether in the domain of moral, intellectual or physical 
being, is always possessed with the same calculating prudence, the 
same slow and snail-like progress toward the goal of definite results, 
Poetry descends into the depths of experience, probes the springs and 
touches the chords of feeling and action. It is the glance of Apollo, 
illumining the world. When the golden veil of poetry is thrown over 
the naked reality of facts, we behold them transformed by passion, 
exalted by imagination, associated in every variety of manner by fancy. 
Poetry is the lyre of Orpheus, melting, by its tones, the rocks and the 
trees. Poetic inspirations are untrammeled licenses, coming and going 
like the winds, which start a thousand forms of waving beauty as they 
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flow on their invisible courses. Whence these inspirations come, it is 
not in the power of a final analysis to answer ; for the poetic rapture 
and ecstasy, like the thrilling words of ancestral prophets, is inspired 
by an oracle which is behind the veil. 

The powers and faculties necessary to the production of poetry are 
included under the names of observation, description, sensibility, inven- 
tion, reflection, fancy, imagination and taste, or more properly, judg- 
ment. 

That poetry may exist without involving all these qualities is very 
true ; for we have descriptive poetry without imagination, and reflective 
poetry without description.* The predominating influence of one or 
the other of these faculties in a poetical production justifies us in dis- 
tinguishing the poetry as fanciful, descriptive, reflective or imaginative, 
as the case may be. Of observation and description we shall say little. 
Their use and necessity as poetical agents are seen at a glance. Of all 
English Poets, Crabbe is the best illustration of these two faculties. 
His close and accurate observation enabled him to describe objects, 
even to their minutest details, in a style graphic enough, but calculated 
to become in the end both wearisome and tedious. A close affinity 
exists between those old Dutch paintings, (which might almost be 
styled humorous from their painful attention to details, were it not 
for the evident sincerity and seriousness of the artists,) and the poe- 
try of Crabbe. The cnfensity of Crabbe’s descriptions has more than 
once disposed us to laugh. Portions of Oliver Goldsmith’s poetry are 
characterized by these same faculties ; faculties, which, in connection, 
with humor, may be traced in the paintings of Hogarth, the novels of 
Smollett, Fielding and Richardson, and in connection with wit, in the 
poetry of Pope. We quote the following from Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
Village,” as an illustration of the faculties of observation and deserip- 
tion : 

“Tmagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place: 
The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 
The Twelve Good Rules, the Royal Game of Goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay ; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row.” 


The poctry of Goldsmith is destitute of the higher qualities of im- 
agination, He never paints with a single stroke of the brush, but 
everthing is elaborated. 

In poetry, even more than in prose, true sentiment inspires the most 
heroic and truthful expressions.¢ The language of the soul is always 

* Reflective poetry is of two kinds. That which deseribes our internal life ; 


that which is purely didactic. We here use the word description in a limited 
selise. 


t A taste and a genius for words! An ear for the beautiful music of words! 
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the language of inspiration. The poetic ecstasy is made known, like 
the Commandments on Sinai, amid thunders and lightnings. It is only 
when imitation usurps the legitimate throne of inspiration, and learn- 
ing is made to supply the place of intuition, that intensity of expres- 
sion degenerates into a classie formality, and verbal melody is secured 
by an elaborate correction, revision and polishing. 

Sensibility is perception by means of the senses ; and according to 
the refinement of sensibility, is the range and extent of perception. In 
poetry, emotion and sensibility are so intimately blended, the former 
being the instantaneous result of the latter, that nothing is lost in omit- 
ting the philosophical distinction and treating them as one and the 
sume thing. Sensibility is the leading feature in English poetry, as 
imagination predominates in the poetry of Germany. The Anglo-Sax- 
on temperament is peculiarly open to the influence of external impres- 
sions, and undergoes every variety of modification in the changing 
condition of its outward circumstances. English poetry is more truly 
emotional, than imaginative, or intellectual. A great heart heats for- 
ever at its center and constitute the hidden spring which moves its del- 
iecate machinery. Highly imaginative as are the works of Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Coleridge, imagination is al- 
ways used by them as an agent to highten the effect of joy or sorrow, 
despondency or love. On. the contrary, in the poetry of Germany, 
all other qualities are subordinated to the grand and final triumph of 
imagination. The German Poets enter the lists as knights for tilt and 
tournament, clad in all the gorgeous panoply of chivalry, and prepared 
with lance in hand for any display of imaginative prowess. 

All the beauties of Nature,—the solitude of its inmemorial forests— 
its stars and its sunsets—its sweet dews and flowers—its majestie rivers 
and everlasting hills,—are but the ornaments of the Muse, the decora- 
tions of the mind, the material garments that cover, but do not hide 
the profound emotions of the soul. English poetry, alone, has scat- 
tered upon the dusty highways of life all the freshness of the cooling 
shower, shadowed them with the dark foliage of the pine and adorned 
them with wayside roses, sweet-scented with the dews of the morning. 
Without overloading the sense and destroying the appetite, by an ori- 
ental superfluity, it has interwoven the beauties of Nature with the 
practical concerns of life, and, without seeking for ornament, has given 
it always in its proper place and in harmony with its ideas. Vulcan at 
his forwe is idealized by the red-hot glow of the anvil. English poetry 
is a lake, whose surface is ruffled by the winds of sensibility, but it 
holds in the hollow of its hand, the perfect image of the surrounding 
scenery, and the moon and the stars are reflected in its depths. 

Yet, perhaps, this exquisite sensibility has contributed more than 


A happy justness in the perception of their strict proprieties! A fine skill in 
apprehending the secret relations of Thought with Thought—relations along 
which the mind moves with. creative power, to find out for its own use, and for 
the use of all minds to come, some hitherto uncreated expression of an idea—an 
image—a sentiment—a passion! These dispositions and these faculties of the 
scholar in another mind falling in with other faculties of genius, produce a stu- 
dent of a different name—The Poet.—Dies Boreales. No. II. 
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aught else to the sufferings of such men as Otway, Chatterton, and 
Keats, in grappling with the sterner and coarser realities of life. 

“We learn in suffering, what we speak in song,” says Wordsworth. 
But he was mistaken in framing this sentence into a general applica- 
tion. Neither the poetry of France,* nor that of Germany, shadows 
forth the personal experience of the poct’s soul. The intellectual, with 
them, is of more value than the emotional ; and so it has happened that 
when the horizon was dark, and all the stars of sensibility had been 
extinguished, with a far-seeing worldly wisdom, they have turned their 
eyes from the heavens, and steered their vessels through the stormy 
waste by the unerring compass of reason, 

Invention is that faculty which supplies and combines the material of 
poetry. It is not inseparable from genius, although in the highest 
poetic genius it always exists. Both Spencer and Shakespeare pos- 
sessed boundless faculties of invention ; and, in our own day, Southey 
has exceeded all his contemporaries in the display of his inventive 
resources. Where the facts and outline of a poem are furnished by 
history, the sphere of invention is greatly limited; yet from the very 
fact that a poet voluntarily cramps and confines himself by the imposi- 
tion of historic limits, his triumph is so much the more an evidence of 
power, and an imperishable record of genius. 

In the dramatic art, especially, the freedom allowed by invention, is 
an invaluable assistance to the poet. It enables him to overleap the 
barriers of art, and, by a strong appeal to passion, so completely enlist 
the feelings of an audience, that the illusion is maintained without sub- 
jecting the drama to strict historical accuracy. Shakespeare never 
suffers an obstacle to stand between his genius and the ends of art, 
when it impedes the free development of action. He employs all the 
varieties of character, all the resources of passion, and all the illusions 
of scenery, in the exercise of his invention, 

Shakespeare and his contemporaries never hesitated to seize and 
combine, not ouly the facts of history, but the plots of novels, and 
popular superstitions, for the purpose of supplying the pressing de- 
mands of the stage. The theater was, with them, comparatively a 
modern introduction. A Azatus existed, and was to be filled; and as 
Dan Chaucer had made a wholesale appropriation of the works of 
Boccaccio and the poets of Italy, so Italian novels, Gothie histories, 
and Scotch and Danish traditions, were all fused together in the vast 
alembic of Shakespeare’s soul, by the force of his inventive wenius and 
the potency of his unequaled imagination. His intellect set at defiance 
all dramatic rules, and went forth into the spiritual world, conquering 
and to conquer. ‘ , 

Modern English poetry, with one or two exceptions, is deficient in 

*The Poetry of France is imitated from the ancients. If popularity is the test 
of merit, it is not of an equal order of excellence with the poetry of England, 
Germany or Italy. Shakespeare is read, quoted and sung by the people. The 
viney ards on the Rhine re-echo the songs of Goethe ; and the Venetian gondo- 
liers row by moonlight to the sweet measures of Tasso. Even Spain, in her dey 
redation, has never forgotten her Calderon. But what do the French people 
know or care of Racine or Voltaire? Have the banks of the Seine ever given 
back the lyries of Pascal and Rosseau? 
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any grand display of invention. It has been reserved for Goethe to 
unite, with a wild and boundless invention, the genius that controls 
and guides it, while ovestepping the limits of art, and constituting 
his own judgment as the only acknowledged law. 

A swan, imaged in a glassy stream, may stand for the symbol of 
reflection in poetry. Reflection is thought reproducing itself. Every 
thought that arises in the poet’s mind is a representative of the past, 
and it is only by comparing his thoughts, that he is enabled to sum up 
the general truths of his experience. 

Nature, herself, is the image of reflection. To the poct’s soul, all 
her infinite variety is but a erystal transparency, through which he 
Dbeholds in many-colored light the glowing ideal. The South American 
Amazon or our Missouri, are equally images of Time, as it travels 
to Eternity. Spring is the symbol of youth, and Summer of manhood. 
And, as the Autumn of life is rounded by the sleep of death, so the 
icy finger of Winter touches the heart of Nature into silence and sleep. 
Yet, as if even this did not suffice, she calmly reminds us, by the power 
of eternal reproduction, of our own mortality. 

The reflective poetry of England is generally produced at the ex- 
pense of imagination. Cowper, Young, Pope and Wordsworth, are 
reflective poets, but in the faculty of imagination they are deficient. 

Reflection and imagination are only united but rarely, and then in 
the highest genius. 

We find them both in the works of Spencer, Shakespeare and Cole- 
ridge; but their happiest development is to be found beneath the 
skies of Germany. The Germans are highly imaginative, and, at the 
sume time, highly philosophical. Nature is ever reminding them of 
the great enigma of life. To intellectual pride and audacity, they 
unite a genuine love of flowers and streams, blue skies and singing 
birds ; and, by the fortunate combination of the two, they are enabled 
to clothe the realm of barren abstractions with the purple haze of im- 
agination. 

An undue exercise of any one faculty must necessarily result in dis- 
advantage to others. In poetry, especially, this end should be avoided. 
Universality in the arts, can only be attained by the equal and legiti- 
mate use of a// the faculties ; and where any one of these is developed 
to an unhealthy degree, the arts are diverted from their proper channels, 
and a radical defect will be found to exist in the judgment of the artist. 

In the ‘ Paradise Lost” we observe the operations of a well-bal- 
anced mind, in which the powers of description, reflection, imagination 
and fancy, are severally employed, and the dignity of the subject 
inaintained equally, in the deepest reflections, and in the gentlest dal- 
liance of fancy. On the contrary, in the “ Night Thoughts,” the im- 
press of a gloomy meditation characterizes the work. The grave ap- 
pears to be ever uppermost in the poet’s mind. Nature has for him no 
“voice of gladness,” no “simile and eloquence of beauty.” She does 
not “glide into his darker musings with a mild and gentle sympathy.” 
The path of our earthly pilgrimage is refreshed by no cool and lucid 
springs or “hedge-grown primroses,” or enticing odors. No immortal 
youth, {ud beauty, and freshness, attracts the eye, and descends like 
sweet dew upon the heart. The enjoyments of life are treated as if 
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on were its vanities. The imagination is cutealinads as if the re were 
something unholy in its natural use. And life ¢ lothed i in sackcloth and 
sprinkled with dust and ashes, gravitates toward the tomb. 

The faculties of cmagination and fancy are perhaps best character- 
ized by a display of their antithetical points. The philosophical dis- 
tinction between the two is of modern date, and is mainly due to the 
investigations of Wordsworth and Colcridge.* |The imagination, deal- 
ing with plastic images, gives the impress of unity to variety, resolves 
unity back again into its various parts, and confers upon one image 
properties inherent in another. The fancy, dealing with images of a 
limited nature, produces its effects by the surprising facility of its asso- 
ciations. We have sometimes thought that the imagination existed 
more in combination with genius and humor; and the fancy, with tal- 
ent and wit. Milton concentrates his discription of the heavenly army 
in one magnificent line, in which all the splendid variety and gorgeous 
panoply of the advancing host is exhibited at a single glance, as the 
eye takes in all the details of a landscape. 

* Attended with ten thousand, thousand saints, 
Ile onward came, far off his coming shone.” 
And this is imagination, 
Again, he says of the fallen angels : 
“Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, eaves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 
A Universe of Death.” 


And this, again, is imagination, 
In the lines, 
“ As when the sun, new-risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air,” 
he confers upon the air, a property inherent in the sun, The prose 
reading of it would be, “ the new-risen sun looks horizontally through 
the misty air.” 

Thus ‘Tennyson says “to roll the torrent out of dusky doors,” instead 
of, “to roll the dusky torrent out of doors;” or, we might say, “ twanged 
the barbed reed to its swift goal,” the property of swiftness being not 
at all in the goal, but entirely in the reed. We will take the descrip- 
tion of the flowers from Milton’s “ Lycidas,” and mark each line as 
imaginative or fanciful, as the case inay be.t 

(imagination) 
“Bring the rath primrose that forsaken dics. 
(imasination) 
The tafied ooo -t0e, and pale jessamine, 
(fancy) (faney) 
The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 


imaginetion) 


The glowing violet, 


* Leigh Ilunt, following in their footste ps, has, in his “Imagination and Fancy, 
analyzed these faculties, not so much by definition, as by illustrations from the 
poets. 

+ We believe Mr. Leigh Hunt has done this before us, but we can assure our 
readers that in this case memory is of no service to us. 
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(faney) 
The musk-rose, and the well attir’d woodbine, 
(imagination) 


With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 


(imagination) (faney) be 
And ev'ry flower, that sad embroidery wears. 


The imagination is the language of the soul. The fancy is the ex- 
pression of the understanding. ‘The imagination ministers to the eter- 
nal necessities of our being. The fancy weaves its flowery garlands, 
to crown the fleeting shows of our militant natures. 

The workings of the imagination are calculated to fill the soul with 
awe, melt it into tears, or penetrate it with the sharp thrill of terror. 
The fancy moves our admiration, touches our gentler feelings, and sel- 

_dom ministers to our deeper emotions. The imagination takes posscs- 
sion of the faculties, populates the soul with imagery of an undefinable 
splendor, and leads it upward to contemplate from its heavenly hight 
the center and the source of infinite glory. The fancy moves at the 
command of the will and draws its images from concrete nature, to 
effect only a temporary and passing emotion. 

The fancy, combines by the power of association, and brings together 
all varieties of dissimilar images. The imagination, evolves by the 
power of its creative genius, new beauties, that exist not in Nature, but 
in the poet’s mind. 

“The Rape of the Lock” is perhaps as admirable a specimen of the 
powers of fancy as the English language furnishes. Its exquisite 
finish is the preduct of equal genius and taste, although in the highest 
development of genius Pope was deficient. 

But in imagination, the poetry that illustrates the age between the 
reign of Elizabeth and the rise of Lord Byron, is lamentably defective. 
In the age of Elizabeth, poetry was less understood as an art, and 
poets were not troubled with self-consciousness. But modern poetry 
is founded and written on a knowledge of the laws which regulate its 
production, and the poet, not content with reproducing Nature, is con- 
stantly interposing his own personality. Shakespeare studied human 
nature in mankind. Byron studied it in himself. And the universality 
of the one is as refreshing and delightful, as the misanthropy and 
egotism of the other is forbidding and repulsive. We believe that 
civilization is eminently unfavorable to the arts, and especially to the 
art of poetry. What is gained in refinement, is lost in strength, The 
perfection of Janguage appears to have been attained at the expense 
of imagination. The beauties of modern, English and Italian litera- 
ture, are a poor compensation for the primeval strength of Spencer 
and Ariosto, Milton and Dante. 

Taste is the presiding deity of poetry. It perceives whatever is 
excellent and beautiful, and maintains order and symmetry in the parts. 
{t discriminates between the false and the true, and is an equal protee- 
tion from vulgarity and exaggeration. It checks the riotons and dis- 
proportionate exercise of any one faculty, and preserves a due prepon- 
derance between all. And yet if we take the highest productions of 
poetic genius and subject them to a strict analysis according to the 
laws of art, we will often find that good taste is violated, while, at 
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the same time, they inspire within us the most lively emotions. Good 
taste will not tolerate the conduct of Mariana in “ Measure for Meas- 
ure,” and yet, when criticism has exhausted itself, we feel as completely, 
as ever, the self-sacrificing heroism of the deed. 

The introduction of the witches into ‘“ Macbeth” and“ Faust, is in 
violation of all the laws of taste; but the effects of terror and of 
pleasure upon the imagination, cannot be dispensed with, because their 
proceedings are obnoxious to criticism. 

The highest genius must ever be a law to itself. It will conform to 
the necessities of taste, so long as it can do so without clipping its own 
wings. But when the one or the other must be dispensed with, genius 
will cast off the shackles that impede its course, and give to its impulses 
a free development. “Genius,” observes Madame de Stael, ‘ pro- 
vided it respect religion and morality, should be free to take any flight 
it chooses: it aggrandizes the empire of thought.” The standard of 
taste is continually being corrected by every new flight of genius. 

As we estimate the civilization of Greece by the degree of perfec- 
tion she attained in the arts of poetry and sculpture, so in our own 
times, the state of the fine arts, next to the condition of Christianity, 
is the highest measure of national progress. This fact alone, should be 
a shield to ward off the critical arrows which are discharged at poetry. 
The moral argument against poetry is founded on a mistaken conception 
of the nature of imagination. Because it has been the means of effect- 
ing incalculable evil, it is argued that it is incapable of effecting infinite 
good. No sophistry could be more shallow. If Byron has written 
“Don Juan,” does it necessarily follow that our children cannot read 
Shakespeare and Ben Johnson? Because he was a misanthrope, we 
are surely not to suspect all poets of misanthropy. Because Shelley 
wrote “ Queen Mab,” we must not denounce Chaucer as an atheist. 

If the fact that poetry is sometimes made the instrument of evil, 
furnishes sufficient ground for its wholesale condemnation, then the 
same argument may be applied with equal force to the arts of painting 
and sculpture. Then the genius of Raphacl and Phidias becomes of 
no avail; and that which most illustrates and adorns the civilization 
of antiquity, loses at once its individual value and its historic glory. 

Such an argument could, indeed, be only the product of a narrow 
intellect, and of a bigoted mind: nor could it be strengthened by 
affirming that the use of the imagination is inimical to the health of 
the understanding, as well as corrupting to the heart. On the contrary, 
we affirm that the exercise of the imagination enlarges the understand- 
ing, by incarnating sublime conceptions of important truths, and puri- 
fies the heart, by leading it out into the world of beauty, there to seek. 
and identify itself with all that is beautiful and true. We believe that 
such as have studied Shakespeare with a scholar’s love, must have ar- 
rived at altogether loftier conceptions of the nature of the soul, the 
strength, weakness and variety of character, the beauty, the grandeur 
and the sublimity of nature. The elevating character of poetry must 
be acknowledged by all who have understandings to appreciate it, and. 
souls to feel. It lifts us, on the wings of imagination, above the sor- 
did and unsatisfying vanities of life, into atmospheres of perpetual and 
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unclouded beauty. It appeals to all the nobler impulses of our being, 
ministers to our infinite loagings, and, on the pedestal of material life, 
erects the colossal statue of the ideal, the lineaments of whose divine 
countenance are radiant with the inspirations of hope and glowing with 
the rosy tints of youth and beauty. 

In the Arcadia of Poetry flow lucid streams, whose clear and crystal 
depths reflect the beauty and sublimity of nature and of the soul. In 
its groves of stately palms resounds the sweet voice of the nightingale, 
and its vales luxuriate in all fiowers of every hue. But if the serpent 
of evil enter that enchanted Arcadia, in evil’s guile and crooked ways, 
how complete and instantaneous the transformation! The flowers are 
indeed as beautiful as ever, but their breath is poison. The song of 
the nightingale is as sweet ; but it is the song of the syren that allures 
to destruction. The shadow of its groves is delightful, but it is damp 
with the spirit of decay. We believe it to be impossible for the divine 
poetic genius to separate itself entirely from the good and the true. 
Some redeeming touches of the better nature will here and there ap- 
pear. The faith which hopes everything for humanity, will not alto- 
gether cease to shine—will not degenerate into a despairing and bitter 
misanthropy. 

Poetry is the natural language of praise and worship. ‘“ Man’s 
hody is the temple of the Living God,” said Novalis: and in all climes 
and ages, from the heart’s altar, in that temple, poetry has arisen, as 
at once, the sweetest incense and the purest praise. Every true feeling 
is poetic ; and love, the deepest of sentiments, always finds its fitting 
expression in a prolonged jubilee of mystic adoration. 

Genius, in its highest developments, can never transcend the nature 
of humanity. When it strives to shadow forth the elysium of the 
Gods, its conceptions must be clothed ina human coloring. When it 
discloses the tragic extravagances of the passions—whether it be anger, 
whose eyes of fire “in lightnings own its secret stings,” or “wan des- 
pair,” or ‘impatient revenge” deaf to the entreaties of “ dejected pity,” 
or jealousy, flying from the extreme of love to the extreme of hate,—it 
always appeals to human sympathy, or invokes our sense of justice. 
When it describes the external beauties of Nature, it renews the im- 
moriality of youth and overwhelms the soul with a sense of indefina- 
ble joy. The poet is blessed with all the attributes of humanity ; but 
in him they are relined and intensified to an exquisite degree. 

“The Poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 


Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul, 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An Open seroll, 


Before him lay: with echoing feet he threaded 
The secret’st walks of fame: 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And winged with flame, 
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Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue, 
And of so fierce a flight, 
From Calpe unto Caucasus they sung, 
Filling with light 


And vagrant melodies the winds, which bore 
Them earthward till they lit ; 

Then, like the arrow-seeds of the field-flower, 
The fruitful wit, 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 
Where’er they fell, behold, 

Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold, 


And bravely furnished, all abroad to fling 
The winved shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth.” 


A woman of genius has said, “It wonld be easier to describe the 
symptoms of genius, than to give precepts for the attainment of it. 
Genius, like love, is felt by the strong emotions with which it pene- 
trates him who is endowed with it ; but if we dared to advise, where 
Nature should be the only guide, it is not merely literary counsel that 
we should give. We should speak to poets as to citizens and heroes ; 
we should say to them, be virtuous, be faithful, be free ; respect what 
is dear to you, seek immortality in love and the Deity in Nature ; in 
short, sanctify your soul as a temple ; and the angel of noble thoughts 
will not disdain to appear in it.” 

We gladly adopt these words as our closing counsel. 


ELLA ROBB. 
‘ a 
BY A MINER. 
Arr, welcome little traveler 
Across the drifted snow; 
The fir-trees’ shadows lengthen fast, 
And the evening sun is low; 
The wolf is howling down the glen 
And scenting for his prey, 
And the grizzly comes from out his den 
As soon as close of day. 


Come, welcome to my fireside; 
Til kiss thy infant brow, 
For I left at home an angel child 
As innocent as thou, 
And oft n in this lonesome cot, 
When wintry tempests wail, 
I've started from my dreams, and thought 
Her voice was in the gale. 


Our hut is made of shapeless logs, 
Our hands are rough and strong; 

But long ago we listened to : 
Thy mother’s matchless song, 

Then welcome, little pioncer— 
The kettle’s on the hob, 

And every one thou seest here 
Will welcome Elia Robb. 

Avy Our Cabin, Yuba River, Cal., 1854. 
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OUR STREETS. 
THE CHINESE—THE CANDY MAN. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Peruars no other place in the world presents so varied a panorama 
—so much that is at once striking and uncommon,—as the busy thor- 
oughfares of our young city. The uncouth Chinaman, the showy and 
tawdry Mexican, the jabbering Frenchman, the hirsute miner, the 
rough backwoodsman and the elaborately got-up gent, jostle each other 
on the footway, whilst the languages of nearly all known nations, may 
be heard on every side. Faces, in which eventful histories are written; 
heroes, who scem just to have stepped out of volumes of adventures, 
meet youat every step. Here is, indeed, illustrated the romance of reali- 
ty, and few there are amongst us, having sojourned a decade of months 
in San Francisco, but to whose ears are eventful narratives as familiar 
as household words. Few, but have listened to the adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes by flood and field, of some acquaintance, compared to 
which imagination’s fictitious relations are vapid; the manufactured, 
startling effects of the most popular romancist, spiritless and inane. 

The battle of life is, or has, indeed, been here. How many in this 
stirring arena have succumbed to that black despair, which waged 
dread warfare beneath banners of fire! Tlow many have owned them- 
selves vanquished, when, seeking in the bottle the appalling consola- 
tion of temporary oblivion! How many, again—giants in spirit—the 
true heroes of the world, who, worsted in the conflict, fight on still, 
undismayed, unconquerable ! What histories are unwritten! What 
biographies, teeming with rich teaching, could our young city furnish ! 

For men of broken fortunes, California would seem to have been 
peculiarly a place of refuge. We have seen a waiter at a leading res- 
taurant, who had been at one time, a Colonel in the Austrian service ; 
another, earning his livelihood as a paper-hanger, who had been an 
aid-de-camp to General Larmorcier,—a Doctor of great ability, in 
England, once eminent in his profession, driving a dray,—and another, 
an Emeralder, a good classic, educated at Trinity, Dublin, in the sit- 
uation of a bar-man at a ria/ drinking house ; and doubtless there are 
numbers amongst us, who have passed through even greater changes. 
Shakespeare, who has something applicable to all classes and conditions, 
may fairly be supposed to have had such battlers with adversity in his 
mind’s eye,—especially, those whose reverses have been self-entailed,— 
when he wrote, 





“There’s a divinity doth shape our ends 
Rough hew them as we will!” 


To such, however, it becomes a question, whether the quotation may 
be well commended, or yet the practice of that comprehensive philoso- 
phy, which is embodied in the belief, that “all's for the best.” 

The frequent alterations which take place in the stores of our busi- 
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est thoroughfares, present a striking characteristic of San Francisco, 
effected, as they are, only less rapid than the changes in a pantomime. 

Indeed, to observe the celerity with which some of these transmutations 
are accomplished, one might naturally look out in the expectation of 
beholding Harlequin and Columbine flitting around the shifting scene. 
At the theater, beneath a single stroke of the magic wand, we see a 
butcher’s changed into a barber’s store,—and here, where in the morn- 
ing you may have purchased pastry, in the evening, shall be in the 
hands of one who offers physic. In the same space of time, submitted 
to a discerning public, shall liquor take the place of literature, 

And then the Chinese, with their frontispieces baffling all metopos- 
copy; Whose nomenclature, in its strangeness, harmonizes so adinirably 
with their very uncouth and grotesque looking selves! In one place we 
find a descendant, subject of the great Fohi, rejoicing under the appel- 
lation of “Sing Up;” (we believe that we were the first in one of our 
daily journals to surmise that these “ Sings” were the Smiths of China- 
dom.) Another, “Tong (tongue) Sing”; another, “ Ah Sing,” and 
one, still more altisonant, “ King Lee ”—at the first glance you might 
take for King Lear,—announcing washing at so much per dozen, One 
Celestial we have, the sign over whose door declares him to belong to 
no less a body than the well-known legion of the Smiths! Yes, a veri- 
table pigtail John Smith! slurt sacra fames! Shades of the great 
Swee Gin Shee !—thou, who first discovered the production of fire by 
friction, and taught thy long-tailed, angular-phizzed countrymen to look 
up to Tien, the creating and destroying power, wilt thou tolerate such 
desecration—such absonant change of patronymic ? 

The Chinese may be a very clever people in their way ; but, in our 
opinion, their dramatic representations are conclusive as to the little 
progress they have made in the development of intellect. We advance 
this, presuming that the histrionic display by the Chinese company, 
who, sometime since, appeared in our city, was a fair specimen of their 
Drama. It is not the less true, that, notwithstanding their stage be 
destitute of anything indicative of a high order of mind, they may, 
nevertheless, have some shining lights, some mental Titans amongst 
them. The Bwotians, we know, were noted for their heaviness and 
stupidity ; yet had they Plutarch, Epaminondas and Pindar, glorious 
exceptions to the rule. We must tarry, until we know him better, ere 
pronouncing judgment on the intellectual capacity of long-tailed John. 
Meantime, on condition of their conforming to white men’s customs 
relative to cleanliness and common precautions against fire, we would 
bespeak for them a continuation of that courtesy—so far in the 
absence of salutary correction much abused ——the privileges of good 
citizens, and the protection of our laws, which have rendered these 
human macaws so much at home amougst us, 

If the Chinamen’s names are peculiar, there are numbers of others 
in our streets worthy of note for their singularity, and some of them 
for being particularly suggestive. We would instance two, that, at 
the momeut, occur to us ;—a ‘Salvator Rosa,” and a ‘“ Humboldt.” 
These you may find within a few paces of each other, in one of our 
leading thoroughfares. As your gaze rests upon the first, it is searcely 
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possible that you do not recall some great work,—some landscape by the 
painter of the “Conspiracy of Catiline,’—some production displaying 


“The vast, alone, the wonderful, the wild,” 


that at some period of your life you may have had the good fortune to 
look upon ; whilst the name of Humboldt reminds you, in all proba- 
bility, that after the cares of the day are gone by, the last edition of 
Cosmos awaits you with your slippers at home, 

Considering its age, ours is indeed a wonderful city! Our very 
candy men are orators ; our venders of tooth-paste, lecturers on anat- 
omy in the thoroughfares ; and there are others, who, in offering com- 
pounds to remove stains from your habiliments, discourse on chemical 
properties and affinities with most marvelous skill. 

Amongst these geniuses in the streets, there is one, in particular, to 
whose peculiarities, though often engaging the attention of the item- 
izers of our journals, justice has barely been done. It is almost super- 
fluous to state, that we allude to “ Everybody Buys’Em,” by everybody 
known. Montgomery street knows the deep tones of his voice ; to the 
regions of Commercial street his addresses are as familiar as household 
words. Like that Abbey, sung of by the poet, Night seems to be the 
time, when he is in his highest glory. As Melrose is by moonlight, our 
Candy-Man is greatest in the hours of Gas. His spirit burns up with 
the lamps, and the deep diapason of his voice rolls forth, as Byron has 
it, “like young earthquakes at their birth.” Has anyone, beside our- 
selves, ever speculated on the mental capacity of the ‘ Ould Original,” 
as he delights to call himseif? That he indulges in profound reveries, 
we are quite assured; for although his eyes may be riveted on his 
saccharine collection, often are his thoughts, like the dying gladiator’s, 
far, far away. Observe him attentively, and you shall find that, in the 
intervals of his stentorian addresses to the public, he starts at times as 
though from a reverie ; a reverie far too profound, to have been occa- 
sioned by mental problems on the future price of sugar, or whether a 
dime or quarter speaks in the eye of Aombre or urchin approaching the 
stall with riveted gaze on its tempting store. For our own part, we 
have no hesitation in regarding him as a profound thinker. We believe 
him to be learned in many things, and great on sugar. In his silent 
moments, we can easily fancy him pondering, for instance, on that 
passage from Jeremiah, which speaks of the sweet cane from a far 
country, clearly indicating that the sugar plant was then, like “ Every- 
body Buys ’Em’s” big lumps of the present day, an article of com- 
merce, Or, that his researches into his favorite subject have taught 
him how the word sugar was derived from the Hebrew, ‘ Sachar,” 
which signifies drunkenness ; proving a rich vein of thought in its sug- 
gestiveness to the “ Ould Original.” Or, again, he may have discovered 
that, according to Pliny, “sakkarom,” or sugar, was, in that great 
philosopher’s day, found useful as physic ; that it was, moreover, first 
used in England as a medicine, and that old Chaucer, who, like our 
Candy Man, offered sweets to the public, alludes to sugre in his min- 
strelsy. Popular fallacies it is well should be exploded ; and if he is 
cognizant of the fact, we can only wonder that our “ sverybody Buys 
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’Em” does not strenuously, and in his biggest voice, declare that sae- 
charine is not injurious to the carnivorous department of human devel- 
opment. It is possible, however, that, in the pursuit of his favorite 
study, this important fact may have escaped him, and we therefore 
venture, in the hight of our good will, to offer a suggestion which, if 
acted upon, may perhaps increase to the extent of a dozen dimes per 
day his commercial transactions, Let him convey to the public that 
sugar-eating rather preserves than injures the masticators of man, and, 
like a thousand of bricks, come down upon the skeptics with the fact, 
that the slaves of Jamaica have the finest grinders inthe world. And 
then, as to its being wholesome, let him fire another broadside, by 
instancing the case of that certain Duke of Beaufort, who died at an 
advanced age in the year 1702 in England, and who was accustomed 
for forty years, to eat one pound of sugar every day. 

We have said that we believe “ Everybody Buys ’7Em” to be a stu- 
dious member of the human family. Certain it is, he discourses most 
Jearnedly on subjects which impress you with the conviction that his 
researches have extended to something beyond sugar. He is indeed 
great on the lungs! Listen to him, and you can searcely fail to be 
convinced, that one of the most important facts in the economy of hu- 
man life, is to swallow candy—‘ Take care of your lungs, gentlemen !” 
he vociferates, with a voice that indeed speaks volumes. “If candy 
be good for the lungs, then has he swallowed a heap of it!” you men- 
tally exclaim, as his stentorian appeals make the pavement vibrate be- 
neath you. 

Our Candy Man is no copyist. Ife is, as his greatest pride appears 
to be to declare himself, “Phe Ould Original.” He is no vatherer and 
disposer of other inen’s stuff, but one from whom others steal thunder. 
“Big lumps and strongly flavored!” How admirable, how succinet 
and expressive! No waste of words there, reader! ‘ Everybody 
buys ’em!” Better and better; a sentence so comprehensive and con- 
cise is worthy of being blazoned in letters of his own candy. So Mil- 
tonish, it is almost sublime. It is as great, if not greater, than any- 
thing in Raglan’s dispatches. 

But our Candy Man is not always “i the vein.” There are times 
when he seems to be paying homage to Hlarpocrates. He stands be- 
fore his stall, silent as that certain Mr, Patience, who upou a monument 
was found smiling at Grief. Lacking patrons, like that merit, which, 
according to the historian, languished to death under the cold shade of 
aristocracy, our Candy Man shuts up. He surveys the passers with a 
look, as though he pitied their ignorance; scorning to repeat his power- 
ful addresses, he dives his digits deeper into iis pockets, doubtless la- 
menting the degeneracy of fhe age. ‘larry long enough, and you shall, 
however, behold this mood pass away. ‘The first urchin who opens a 
trade with him, and tests the rate of exchange to the extent of a dime, 
rouses him as is roused a war charger by the trumpet blast. It is the 
sun of his Austerlitz! He gives himself a shake or two, his frontis- 
piece is gaily illumined again by the light within, and his “* Everybody 
Buys ’Eim” rolls forth again with accustomed vigor. We believe that 
he has indeed a sincere and exalted opinion of the beneficial qualities 
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of his saccharine stock. The earnestness which he displays in its 
recommendation to the public, stamps him a true philanthropist. Love 
of gain alone could not sustain him in the prodigious exertions which 
he makes to disseminate its virtues. Were the Olympic games re-es- 
tablished under his auspices, certain are we that the victor’s wreath of 
wild olive would give place to one of candy. 

In his physique and bearing we consider there is something of the 
heroic ; and it would require from us but little stretch of the imagina- 
ation to behold him histrionieally great. That he has been introduced 
to the stage is well known to all of us who are familiar with the 
transcendently talented local dramatic productions of our city. We 
had ourselves, by the way, a passing allusion to him in a Drama which 
we wrote for the Bateman prize, which said Drama, notwithstanding 
the Chairman of the Committee pronounced to be the best, neither got 
the cash nor the credit; both of which Mr. Bateman, we should say 
Mrs. B., did get. Had we been well posted in Barnunism, we should 
of course not have put lance in rest for the prize at all; yet in com- 
mitting to the flames our “ Flying Gib,” we had the satisfaction of 
reflecting, at all events, that our knowledge of ‘ Ways and Means” 
had been considerably increased. Yes, we repeat, that we recognize 
something of the histrionic about “ Everybody Buys ’Em.” We 
have him at this moment in our mind’s eye as the ninth priest in 
“ Norma,” and the first banner-bearer in “‘ Brian Borohime.” Of his an- 
tecedents we know nothing, yet should be prepared to hear they had 
been remarkable. It would not surprise us one whit to learn that he 
had been a grocer in Greenland, a tailor in Timbuctoo, or a candy man 
in Candehar. 

We think it would be searcely fair to institute a comparison between 
the “ Ould Original” and the smaller fry of his calling. Adopting his 
striking, soul-stirring and palate-tickling addresses to the crowd, they 
have introduced others of their own,—setting off, however, to greater 
advantage the original master-pieces of our Candy Man. What 
vigor, what grandeur, what greater breadth of style is evinced in the 
ery of “Everybody Buys ’Em,” when compared to the effete and 
feeble announcement that “It’s so nice.” Verily, a Titan to a pigmy— 
a Sebastopol to a Petropoloski ! 

Long may he flourish! Long may he be heard in Montgomery 
street! May Commercial street lose not the roll of his voice! May 
his “ Big Lumps” continue to be “ Highly Flavored,” and far, far dis- 
tant the day when shall everybody cease to “buy ’em !” 





LOVE. 
Br *¢, 
Every heart must have a shrine | Wild flowers where the fountains flow 
Worshipping with love divine. | Kiss the flowers that sleep below. 
Souls must ever blend in one, } 
As the brooks together run. Thus do mortals ever find 
| Answering soul and kindred mind— 
Stars that shine upon the river | Feelings blending into one, 


Waken answering star-gleams ever; As the brooks together run, 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 
LETTER TWELFTH. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From ovr Log Cary, Indian Bar, January 27, 1852. 

I wisn that it were possible, dear M., to give you an idea of the 
perfect Saturnalia, which has been held upon the river for the last 
three wecks, without at the same time causing you to think foo severe- 
ly of our good Mountains. In truth, it requires not only a large in- 
tellect, but a large heart, to judge with becoming charity of the pecu- 
liar temptations of riches. A more generous, hospitable, intelligent 
and industrious people, than the inhabitants of the half-dozen Bars—of 
which Rich Bar is the nucleus—never existed ; for you know how pro- 
verbially wearing it is to the nerves of manhood, to be entirely with- 
out either occupation or amusement ; and that has been pre-eminently 
the case during the present month. 

Imagine a company of enterprising and excitable young men, set- 
tled upon a sandy level, about as large as a poor widow’s potatoe 
patch, walled in by sky-kissing hills—absolutely compelled to remain, on 
account of the weather, which has vetoed indefinitely their Exodus— 
with no place to ride or drive, even if they had the necessary vehicles 
and quadrupeds,—with no newspapers nor politics to interest them,— 
deprived of all books but a few dog-eared novels of the poorest class, 
—churches, lectures, lyceums, theaters and (most unkindest cut of 
all!) pretty girls, having become to these unhappy men mere myths,— 
without ove of the thousand ways of passing time peculiar to civiliza- 
tion,—most of them living in damp, gloomy cabins, where Heaven's 
dear light can enter only by the door,—and, when you add-to all these 
disagrecables the fact that, during the never-to-be-forgotten month, the 
most remorseless, persevering rain which ever set itself to work to 
drive humanity mad, has been pouring doggedly down, sweeping away 
bridges, lying in uncomfortable puddles about nearly all the habita- 
tions, wickedly insinuating itself beneath un-umbrella-protected  shirt- 
collars, generously treating to a shower-bath and the rhumatism sleep- 
ing bipeds, who did not happen to have an India-rubber blanket,—and, 
to crown all, rendering mining utterly impossible,—you cannot wonder 
that even the most moral should have become somewhat reckless. 

The Saturnalia commencetl on Christmas evening, at the Humboldt, 
which on that very day, had passed into the hands of new proprietors, 
The most gorgeous preparations were made for celebrating the fio 
events. The bar was re-trimmed with red calico, the bowling alley had a 
new lining of the coarsest and whitest cotton cloth, and the broken lamp- 
shades were replaced by whole oues. All day long, patient mules could 
be seen descending the hill, bending beneath casks of brandy and_bas- 
kets of champagne, and, for the first time in the history of that cele- 
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brated building, the me (iiaeapileaiial to relate, it ¥? sa ani ,) Was 
washed, at a lavish expenditure of some fifty pails of water, the using 
up of one entire broom, aud the melting away of sundry bars of the 
best yellow soap; after which, I am told that the enterprising and 
benevolent individuals, who had undertaken the Herculean task, sue- 
ceeded in washing the boards through the hopeless load of dirt, which 
had accumulated upon them during the summer and autumn. All 
these interesting particulars were communicated to me by “ Ned,” when 
he brought up dinner. That distinguished individual himself was in 
iis element, and in a most intense state of perspiration and excitement 
at the same tine. 

About dark, we were startled by the loudest hurras, which arose at 
the sight of an army of India-rubber coats, (the rain was falling in 
riversfull,) cach one enshrouding a Rich Barian, which was rapidly de- 
scending the hill. This troop was headed by the “ General,” who— 
lucky man that he is—waved on high, instead of a banner, a dive lan- 
tera, actually composed of tin and window-glass, and evidently intended 
by its maker to act in no capacity but that of a lantern! The “ Gen- 
eral” is the largest and tallest and—with one exception, I think—the 
oldest man upon the river. He is about fifty, | should fancy, and wears 
a show-white beard of such immense dimensions, in both length and 
thickness, that any elderly Turk would expire with envy, at the mere 
sight of it. Dowt imagine that de is a reveler; by no means; the 
zay crowd followed Aim, for the same reason that the king followed 
Madame Blaize, “because he went before.” 

At nine o'clock in the evening, they had an oyster and champagne 
supper in the Humboldt, Which was very gay with toasts, songs, 
speeches, ete. I believe that the company Caneed all night ; at any 
rate, they were dancing when I went to sicep, and they were dancing 
when I woke the next morning. The revel was kept up in this mad 
way for three days, growing wilder every hour, Some never slept a 
all during that time. On the fourth day, they got past dancing, and, 
lying in dranken heaps about the barroom, commenced a most un- 
earthly howling ;—some barked like dogs, some roared like bulls, and 
others hissed like se rpents und geese, Many were too far gone to imi- 
tate anything but their own animalized selves. The secne, from the de- 
scription I linve had of it, must have been a complete Hlustration of 
the fable of Circe fand her fearfal transformations. Some of these 
bacchanals were among the most respectable and respected men upon 
the river. Many of them hed resided here for more than a year, and 
had never been seen intoxicated before. It seemed as if they were 
seized with a reckless mania for pouring down liquor, which, as I said 





above, everything conspired to foster wud increase, 

Of course, there were some who kept themselves aloof from these 
excesses ; but they were few, and were not allowed to enjoy their so- 
briety in peace. The revelers formed themselves into a mock vigilance 
comnittee, and when one of these unfortunates appeared outside, a 
constable, followed | vy those who were able to kee} » their legs " brought 
hin before the Court, where he was tried on some connalng charge, and 
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invariably sentenced to “treat the crowd.” The prisoners had gener- 
ally the good sense to submit cheerfully to their fate. 

Towards the latter part of the week, people were compelled to be a 
little more quiet from sheer exhaustion ; but on New Year’s day, when 
there was a grand dinner at Rich Bar, the excitement broke out, if 
possible, worse than ever. The same scenes in a more or less aggra- 
vated form, in proportion as the strength of the actors held out, were 
repeated at Smith’s Bar and “The Junction.” 

Nearly every day, I was dreadfully frightened, by seeing a boat-load 
of intoxicated men fall into the river, where nothing but the fact of 
their deing intoxicated, saved many of them from drowning. One 
morning, about thirty dollars worth of bread, (it must have been “ tipsy 
eake,”) which the baker was conveying to Smith’s Bar, fell overboard, 
and sailed merrily away towards Marysville. People passed the rivet 
in a boat, which was managed by a pulley and a rope, that was 
strained across it from Indian Bar to the opposite shore. 

Of the many acquaintances, who had been in the habit of calling 
nearly every evening three, only, appeared in the cabin during as many 
weeks. Now, however, the Saturnalia is about over. “ Ned” and 
“Choch,” have nearly fiddled themselves into their respective graves,— 
the claret (a favorite wine with miners, ) and oysters are exhausted,— 
brandied fruits are rarely seen, and even port wine is beginning to look 
searce, Old callers occasionally drop in, looking dreadfully sheepish and 
subdued, and so sorry,—and people are evidently arousing themselves 
from the bacchanal madness, into which they were so suddenly and so 
strangely drawn. Mg 

With the exception of my last, this is the most unpleasant letter 
which I have ever felt it my duty to write to you. Perhaps: you will 
wonder that I should touch upon such a disagreeable subject at all. 
But Lam bound, Molly, by my promise, to giye you a /rue picture (as 
much as in me lies,) of mining life and its peculiar temptations, ‘ noth- 
ing extenuating nor setting down aught in malice.” But with all 
their failings, believe me, the miners, as a class, possess many truly ad- 
mirable characteristics. 

[ have had rather a stupid time during the storm. We had been in 
the habit of taking frequent rows upon the river in a funny little 
toppling canoe, carved out of a log. The bridge at one end of our 
boating ground aud the rapids at the other, made quite a pretty lake. 
To be sure it was so small that we generally passed and repassed its 
beautiful surface at least thirty times in an hour, But we did not mind 
that, | ean assure you. We were only foo glad to be able to go outo 
the water at all. LL used to return, loaded down with the magnificent 
large leaves of some aquatic plant, which the gentle frosts had painted 
with the most gorgeous colors, lots of fragrant mint, and a few wan, 
white flowers, which had lingered past their autumnal glory. The 
richest hot-house bouquet could never give me half the pleasure, which 
I took in arranging in a pretty vase of purple and white, those gorge- 
ous leaves. Tacy made me think of Moorish Arabesques ; so quaint 
and dicarre, and at the same time dazzl ngly brillant were the varied 
tints. They were in their glory at evening; for like an oriental 
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beauty, they lighted up splendidly. Alas! where one little month ago, 
my pretty lake lay laughing up at the stars, a turbid torrent rushes 
noisily by;—the poor little canoe was swept away with the bridge, 
and splendid leaves hide their bright heads forever beneath the dark 
waters. 

But I am not entirely bereft of the beautiful. From my last walk, 
I brought home a tiny bit of exf-doors, which through all the long, 
rainy months that are to come, will sing to me silently, yet eloquently, 
of the blue and gold of the vanished summer, and the crimson and 
purple of its autumn. It is a branch, gathered from that prettiest 
feature of mountain scenery, a moss-grown fir-tree. You will see 
them at every step, standing all lovely in this graceful robe. It is in 
color, a vived pea-green, with little hard flowers, which look more like 
dots than anything else, and contrast beautifully with the deeper 
verdure of the fir. The branch, which I brought home, I have placed 
above my window. It is three feet in length and as large round as a 
person’s arm; and there it remains, a cornice wreathed with purple- 
starred tapestry, whose wondrous beauty no upholsterer can ever 
mateh, 

I have got the prettiest New Year’s present. You will never guess 
what it is, so T shall have to tell you. On the eve of the year, as the 
“General” was lifting a glass of water, which had just been brought 
from the river, to his lips, he was startled at the sight of a tiny fish. He 
immediately put it into a glass jar and gave it tome. It is that most 
lovely of all the creatures of Thetis, a spotted trout, a little more than 
two inches in length. Its back of mingled green and gold, is splashed 
with dots of the richest sable. A mark of a dark ruby color, in shape 
like an anchor, crowns its elegant little head. Nothing can be prettier 
than the delicate wings of pale purple, with which its snowy belly is 
faintly penciled. Its jet, black eyes, rimmed with silver, within a cir- 
clet of rare sea-blue, gleam like diamonds, and its whole graceful shape 
is gilded with a shimmering sheen, infinitely lovely. When I watch it 
from across the reom, as it glides slowly round its crystal palace, it 
reminds me of a beam of many-colored light; but when it glides up 
and down in its gay playfulness, it gleams through the liquid atmos- 
phere like a box of shining silver. “ A’ thing of beauty is a-joy for- 
ever ;” and, truly, IT never weary watching the perfected loveliness of 
my graceful little captive. 

In the list of my deprivations, above written, I forgot to mention a 
fact, which I know will gain me the sympathy of all carniverously dis- 
posed people. It is, that we have had no fresh meat for nearly a month! 
Dark and ominous rumors are also floating through the moist air, to 
the effect that the potatoes and onions are about to give out! But 
don’t be alarmed, dear Molly. There is no danger of a famine. For 
have we not got wagon loads of hard, dark hams, whose indurated 
hearts nothing but the sharpest knife and the stoutest arm can pene- 
trate? Have we not got quintals of dreadful mackerel, fearfully erys- 
talized in black salt? Have we not barrels upon barrels of rusty pork; 
aud flour cnouwh to vietual a large army for the next two years? Yea, 
verily, have we; and more also, For we have oysters in cans, pre- 
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So hush the troubling of that tender little heart and 
tearful and alarmed eyes, while L press a good-night kiss on their droop- 
"3 . 
lil iis 


“THESE BE THY GODS, 0 ISRAEL!” 


« 
Iuuorran Gortp! T worship at thy shrine!,® 
Ising thy praise, Thou source of Life and Light! 
thful worshippers have rights divine ; 
Y the pure elixir of delight, 
his more rich and deep than starry night. 
Por them stern Winter softens into Spring, 
Ami Summer's sunbeams mellow on their sight; 
All climes, all seasons their first offerings bring 


A 
To thine elect, oh Gold! Our Saviour and our King! 



























Vail, Mighty Dot! selgie 
Thou hast no ties of country, 
‘Thou art the favorite harbinger of fame ; 
The good Samaritan in time of need ; 

The counselor of loving hearts that bleed: 
Thou art the most substantial earthly friend; 
The couuselor, our every cause to plead ; 


ims thy name: 
me of creed : 














With zeal sustain the right—the wrong defend, : 
For in thy name the power of Gold and Silver blend. 


hou art the magic ring where extremes meet: 
princely hall, the cottage of the poor ; 
g culprit and the judgment seat; 
re God he doth adore. 
k the cherub-guarded door 
ious Eden, woman's heart 
And read with ease its hierog!yphic lo 

To it, Love's warm and gushing tides inipart 
Alike for youth and age, vice, virtue, nature, art 
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Thy touch regenerates decr 
Transforms to ang 
Changeth the clow1 ; 
With vestal bloom ac 8 the courtezan; 
Transtigureth to saints unholy men. 
Full many a sermon hath thy sheen inspired ; 
Full many a tome hath drawn from Genius’ pen? 
Full many a hero with dread thunder fired; 

Full many « conquest won when courage had expired. 






times ten; 


rdolt into a sac 








Great civilizer of Mankind! All hail! 

Ark, Crescent, Cross, alike proclaim Thee Great! 

i iden counsels evermore prevail 

© In all the chief affairs of Church and State; ” 

OF conscience, Thou, “the measure and the weight: 
Alpha and Omega of created things! 
Thou art the mighty Arbiter of 1 
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Thine orb sustains the throne 


And proud Republics 





Rock of Eternal Ages! May we rest 
Beneath thy shadew, throuch Life’s pilgrimage ! 





Nor heed the storms which rend Earth's rugged breast; 
Dream more serenely as Time's tempests rage 
‘To pleasure’s tournaments our powers en 
From thine auriferous clefts, divinely flow 

The grace and beauty of the golden age, 

Our souls melt in the rosy floc slow 
And on Love's blooming Ocean rise with immortal glow! 
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Oh, may onr children’s children, blessed Gold! 
L uxuri: ite in thine in spiring beams: 





Thine cea & watt wm tt joy par glory avd 
Ththe wrions realize their fondest drear 
May savage tribes thy grace appreciate: 
Thy praise ascend from mountains, plains and strean 
Thine altars blaze in every Age and State, 











And millions throng each shrine with the high impulse of Fa 


Oh, let us ever worship at thy shrine! 
+ Let us discard the false philosophy 

Of Moses end the Prophets! With Aaron join, 

Free from all sanctimonious bigotry, 

To worship Gold.—the only Deity 

Worthy the aspirations of a sou 1 

Panting for blissful immortal ity! 

Gold is the God of man! From pole to pole, 
Let the bold anthgm on through endless ages roll! 

. 








THE SOUL UNTO NWERSELF. 


3ereft ?—Ah, when the forms of thy beloved 

Ones vanish in the thick of life, 

Stretch not thine arms forth after them,— 
“or here, is strife. 


Press ever onward ;—leave the past to die;— 
Work out thy work with steadfast brow, 
And let the mighty, headlong world 

Its strange course flow. 


For friends are sunshine,—they but heip thee grow ; 
And when their work is done, they leaye: 
To other duties they must go,.— 
Why for them grieve! 


Aye,—should pale Memory at thy side gaze back 
To vanished scenes—neglectful friends,— 
Look where she looks,—then upward soar 
To thy high ends. 
The past is gone:—the Future opens wide, 
Plastic and grand! Then onward move 
And mould it to thy will; and thou 
Shalt have hand to thy hand, and love for love, 





Fairu is the hand that brings the spirit nigh 

The shadowed things of far futurity ;— 

The vision of the soul invisible, 

Piercing the mists, the mental gaze that veil;— 

The bark that beareth sure to safety’s haven. 

The spirit to thought’s restless ocean given : 

The spider, cast by fate on tiny isle, 

Gives to the breeze his silken thread the while, 
And reaches banks where flowers in beauty smile; 

So gulfs impassable are often seen ‘ 
“Pwixt soul and action 3—Faith the bridge between, 
That gives the mind the freedom to explore 

The things of joy, that lie in shade before. 
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REST. 


BY OLIVBR OUTCAST. 


“To distant countries T have been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
\ healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public road alone.” 

1 kNow it is thought unmanly to talk about a broken heart; I am 
aware that the man, who knows nothing of want of success, or who has 
never been crossed in his dearest object, or who, having been for awhile 
thwarted, has finally triumphed, will call that which I am about to 
write lack-a-daisical and sickly sentimental. But [ write not for such. 
To the man full of hope, full of enthusiasm, and with a future to which 
he looks with pleasure, I have only to say, pass me by—leave others to 
read this essay if they list, for it is not written for you; you cannot 
sympathize with its spirit; you know not the feelings which I shall 
attempt to portray, nor will you admit the reasoning, by which I arrive 
at my conclusions. You area healthy man, whose mind is free, clear 
and happy, aud you cannot look with complaceucy or paticnee on the 
struggles of one different from you, weakening and still weakening to 
the final surreader and abandonment of the battle of life. You can 
have no churits him, W s given up the strife while life lasted, 
for you see not how the heart-striigs had been cracked, the springs of 
hope dried up. Your way of fe has been ealm and high, for hope 
and enthusiasm are yet left to you; and you have as little idea of the 
moving influcnces of one, who has parted with those incentives, as you 
beings of another order. So pass on, 
and leave hiin, whose way of life has been rougher than yours, to read, 
perhaps, his own heart experience in my random thoughts. 

It is not of unrequited love, that I have to speak. Whether there 
he some of vo delicate and scusitive an organization as to be disturbed 
in their reason, or prematurely sent to the grave by this cause, I leave 


for the poets to decide. I speak of a nobler race; of men, earnest, 
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ye 
he 


have of the ruling motives of 
li 


sifted, cuthuslastie men;—of men, bankrupt, ruined and broken down 


in youth; whe feel nothing of pleasure in the present, see nothing but 


darkness in the future; of inen, to whom the path, and the only path, 
in which they hoped to be uscfal or eminent, has apparently been closed, 
id closed forever. 
fn youth, men look forward to a certain position or avocation, which 


they believe neces iry for them to reach, inorder to fulfill their destiny. 
iach man has hisanission. EKachinan has some course marked out for 
himself at an early period of life. No man resigns himself in youth to 
chance. the has some choice as to the road he will pursue, and all 
lave aspirations of some kind. A fellow of low intellect and low 
tastes may aspire to no position higher than that of a day-laborer, vet, 
in youth, or early manhood he shall yet look forward to some change, 
social or domestic, that is to increase his happiness. Such a person, it 
is true, can never be seriously disappointed. ILis hopes are low, and 
the time may never come, When their fulfillment is not possible. 
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With the sensitive and the highly educated, however, it is vastly dif- 
ferent. To them there is such a thing as disappointment; to them 
there may arise obstacles, such as no power within them can remove; 
they may see the way of life so choked up before them, that they can 
imagine no possible change of circumstances to open a field, wherein 
they may act and live the life they had fancied to themselves. 

In no place in the world, probably, have so many of these waifs 
been cast as in California. Our land of golden promise has lured, alas! 
how many to disappointment and destruction! It is absolutely painful 
to contemplate, how many men of fine abilities and high promises have 
heen crushed and ruined by the adversities of a life in California, I 
speak not ouly of those gross temperaments, which have given away 
under trouble to vicious indulgences. But I speak, also, of a different 
class; of men whose very sensibility has eaten into their heart’s core, 
and cousumed the ambition and enthusiasm that once impelled to ac- 
tion. They came here with their minds half-formed ; their ideas of 
What they were best fitted for, vague and indistinct ; impressed only 
with the idea, that a field was here opened for them, to work out their 
career and destiny. The country is full of such men. They may be 
found in every gulch and ravine throughout California—men who are 
buried to the world, and who wish not to hear of friends or home 
again, nor that any word of their life’s failure should ever reach those 
whom they still love, but fear to meet. They thought to be men of 
distinction in the world. They had the talents for it, but in the whirl 
of the gold excitement they were thrown from the course, and after a 
few years of toil they find that their time is gone by, that they are 
poor as ever, and nothing opens before them but a life of toil. What 
elsescan they do? The country is full of people striving to live with- 
out work; and these men have no profession, no trade, no tact for specu- 
lation, and though educated within the walls of a college, perhaps, and 
all tused to toil, the life of a gold-digger is all that offers. It is a 
wouder that such men, after buffeting the world unsuccessfully for 
years, at length should long for rest? Is it a wouder that they become 
Pariah’s aud misanthropes ? 

LT make no apology for such, They offer none for themselves, and 
they ask for no one’s sympathy, You shall reason with them on the 
folly of their course, they will make no defense. They will admit that 
the road they are upon leads to a speedy death; yet they care not to 
prolong life by turning from it. “'The day of their destiny’s over,” 
and their enthusiasm is woue, 

j have been in the mines of California; [ have worked in the gulehes 
and the river beds; tL have stood for hours in the cold mountain streams, 
till ny limbs almost lost their feeling. I have slept on the ground 
When tie cramp has caused me to cry out in an agony, and I know the 
thoughts that will run through the weary miner’s head, as he lies look- 
ing at the stars, aud contrasts his real condition with that his young 
imagination had pictured for his youthful manhood. Away, thousands 
of miles froim all he loves, he finds himself doomed to work out a try- 
ing life by uuintermitting toil. Of what does he dream at night? He 
sees old and familiar scenes, and when day comes to rouse him from his 
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bed upon the ground, the long day brings the toil, and he thinks then 
of what is, nud what might have been. He broods over hits lost estate, 
fallen from bis youthful ambition and promise, to be a dredge without 
hope, and without eny prospect, but one, of ceaseless, unrewarded toil: 
life, and such 2 Pfs, ath for him no charm. When the imerning comes 
he longs for the niet, and when the night falls it brings him a couch 
of thorns, for it brings visions of blighted hopes, and joys never to be 
renewed. Hix ouly desire now is for rest; the world has used him so 
roughly, that he cares not to push against itagain, You shall tell him 
of the heroic struggles of others under greater difficulties, and be will 
tell you how for years he toiled, how he worked hard and ioug, think- 
ine that his labor would be rewarded, and how, that when he thonght 
to grasp the bright :old, it vanished ; how that not discouraged, he 
applied himself with renewed energy to a new enterprise, and that too 
left him poorer than ever, until continued and wnvarying disappoint- 
ment had finally crushed out, and killed out all hope, and the single 
desire of rest was all that remained. To keep the body from want was 
the only remaining ambition, for it seemed that Nature had set to defeat 
himin all that be aspired to beyond that. Hnthusiasin had died out, 
and when that is gone, man becomes a mere cumberer of the eround. 
Knthusiasm! There is magic in the word. It is the great moving 
eause of all that is great and noble in human actions. It is enthu- 
iasm that leads men to great and heroic deeds ;—it is that which 
impels to great eiforts and great sacrifices. It is that which has made 
« Bacon, as it has made a Linneus. Enthusiasm! O, it is the gift of 
God, and let him who hath it, beware that it be not dissipated ; for 
once gone, live is not worth its keeping. Let him beware lest he cuter 
upon a road, where, if he fails, there will be no return, Let him cher- 
ish it as the apple of his eye, and never make a life-throw. Let him 
not take a step that may result in defeat, when defeat shall have no 
chance for redemption, Lose not euthusiasm ; for then the power to 
nake the first effort towards redecming a false step will be gone. 
When the spirit to make an effort is lost, man becomes a mere piece 
f drift-wood, to float down life’s stream to oblivion’s ocean. You 
shall see the man whose enthusiasm has left him, and wonder that he 
makes no bolder efforts. Bat he has no courage for su effort. You 
shall see hiin rarely gif tl listen to his discourse 
vith delight, and yon shall wonder that all his attainments and 
abilities avail him so little. But adversity has killed out his enthu- 
siasin, and though he be honest aud sincere us ever, and earnest, within 
a certain range wherein his own interest is not concerned, yet it is 
plain he acts from instinct rather than zeal, from duty rather than 
enthusiasm. Tf he shuns any action that might bring reproach, he 
ret will not care for fume. He would not even put forth his hand 
fo grasp it, even though it were within his reach. Continued adversity 
had choked out the cnthusiasin of his nature, and if he looks back- 
Wards Ou he past, he Sees 2 dark rou I, veried only by the different 
disappointments that have checkered hie’s thorny path. And why 
should he look to the future for a change? If it is darkness behind, 
it is gross darkuess before, and why should he look forward with 
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cilia ism ? Bann nature does not dein of such indifference to 
the teaching rs of experience ; and when it has been so wnavaried in its 
hitterness, is it strange, that) the worn and heart-broken pilerim sivhs 
but for rest, till he is swept into eternity ? 

Cherish, then, enthusiasm; it is Heaven’s impulse. And bowers lest 
you see it dissipated from your nature ; for when that is gone von may 
well relinquish all else. 

It is not the want of pecuniary suecess alone that kills our cithu- 
siasm. Indeed success, in its true sense, depends in a small decree on 
pecuniary gain, A man may be ever so poor, and yet his life may be 
a splendid triumph. If he has had the opportunity of actine out 
himself, and of bringing forth his latent talent, it matters !ittle what 
stock of worldly goods he may have acquired. The history of the 
classic writers of ail ages, is but a record of struggles with the world 
for a subsistence. The exceptions to it are so few as to prove the rule. 
The unsuccessful man is he who cannot bring forth his mental Incubra- 
tions; who is surrounded by circumstances that preclude him from 
ever proving to the world his genius and powers. If we will but read 
the lives of literary men, we shall see that, as a general, or at least, a 
frequent thing, it is chance that brought them before the world. 
Dickens was a mere reporter, and chance made him a_ reporter; 
chance led him to take sketches that were so well received as to cause 
further attempts, which resulted in his becoming a famous novelist. 
Miss Bronte tells with what difficulty Jane Eyre was brought before 
the public, and had a slight mischance hindered or prevented its publi- 
cation, we had never heard of Currer Bell. For aught we know, 
hundreds of volumes of equal power have been Eye and 
destroyed in rye ript. Bulwer Lytton failed in all his earliest 
efforts, and had he not been a nobleman who mney afford to publish 
his own works, and lose the outlay, and try again and again, he had 
probably never been heard of, but as a bad husband and licentious 
citizen. Shakespeare ran away, and chanced to be a hanger-on about 
the London theaters ; and to that circumstance may be attributed his 
dramatic productions. The fortunate circumstance, by which Gold- 
smith was thrown in the way of Dr. Johnson, is familiar to all, and it 
would be easy to find in the history of most literary men some trifling 
circumstance that changed the whole course of their lives. The same 
is true of everybody. May we not any of us call up some cireum- 
stance, by which our steps chanced to be directed, and which led us 
into a new way of thinking, living or acting? DPerchance we debated 
long whether or no we should come to California, until some trivial 
occurrence, some unforeseen event, finally decided us. And on arriv- 
ing here all were alike ; all, chance adventurers ; and our residence in 
San Francisco, or in the mines, was dependent on meeting an acquaint- 
ance, on arriving upon a certain day, on our ability to leave, or some 
circumstance esteemed of slight importance at the time, which changed 
the whole course of our lives. We are apt to attribute the success of 
men to their judgment, energy and perseverance, and to ascribe 
failure to the lack of these qualities. And yet every man, in looking 
over his past Jife, will admit that he himself has failed as often when 
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he exercised the utmost caution and best judgment, as when he rushed 
into an operation with little reflection. I say it is chance that makes 
inen rich or poor, though there be men whom no chance can keep rich, 
and no chance can keep poor. It is chance that has brought out great 
novelists and poets ; yet there have been novelists and poets that no 
chance could repress. But if Burns could follow at the plow’s tail 
through the day, and write his beautiful poetry by night, by the light 
of a fire of fagots, it is none the less true, that genius of another 
order can only flourish under a more genial sky. If the violet blooms 
in the cold winds of March, amid the sterile rocks, yet the warmth of 
sunuucr must bring forth the moss-rose and the meadow-lily, 

In estimating success, we are too prone to attach undue importance 
to wealth. A man shall be entirely successful, and yet never be worth 
a dollar in the world. It is not those who have accumulated the most 
money that are most envied, or to be envied. Girard, McDonough 
and Astor were examples of men successful in the race for wealth. 
But who envies them their fame?’ The best thing they ever did for 
the world was to die, and leave their property to be quarreled over, 
and divided up among ravenous lawyers and hungry heirs. And 
Danicl Webster was always poor, and probably never saw the day that 
he could pay his debts. And who does not envy hin? Who would 
not be remembered as the most eloquent and sublime of American 
orators? We judge wrongly when we estimate success by the aceu- 
mulation of worldly goods. 

And what is this thing, success? and who is successful? We shal! 
be told by the majority of people that Astor was eminently successful 
So he was; he was successful in the only way that le cared for success 
He shrewdly and cunningly managed his business affairs, lived nig- 
gardly, and died niggardly. Though he was beloved of none, except 
for his money, he was envied for his success. He left no monuments of 
good deeds, and the only monuments he left were those of miserly 
accumulation, Brinsley Sheridan is often mentioned as an example oi 
brilliant genius, that gave no success to its possessor, It is true, that 
Sheridan lived in dodging creditors, and died in abject poverty. But 
could he be accounted unsuccessful, of whom Byron said he wrote the 
best opera, the best comedy, the best farce, the best monody, and made 
the best speech of any man who ever lived. If to die in a garret 
of starvation is ill-success, after such praise, from such authority, then 
our aspiration is that ill-suecess may follow us to the grave. 

What is the verdict of the world on the career of the eccentric, me- 
lancholic and versatile Tom Ilood? He died, poor as he had lived 
Whien he was in his grave men said of him he was a true man—he loved 
his race; a rare wit and a genius, he deserved a better fate. ‘ Poor 
Tom’s a-cold,” succeeded closely to his last joke, and he was accounted 
unsuccessful though his sad lyrics had touched the heart of the nation, 
and the great object of his life, the exposition of the wrengs of the 
working classes, was accomplished. “ Poor Tom’s a-cold ;” yet the 
“ Bridge of Sighs” and the “Song of the Shirt” shall cause the hot 
tear to flow, long after the lips of those who had been wont to utter 
thauks to him for his timely vindication, are cold and sileut as his own. 
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It really matters very little, whether or no, a man accumulates wealth, 
if so be that he can act himself. The class of men of which I write 
are not mere hucksters, nor are they ambitious to get rich for any hap- 
piness that riches can bestow; but they regard it as a means to an end, 
and think, if relieved from the necessity of perpetual toil, they might 
develop whatever of genius or of talent they possessed. And when 
they see their youth wasting away, and feel themselves becoming eal- 
lous, and know, that under no circumstances can it be different, and 
that they must repress all their higher aspirations, for that they can 
but lead to renewed disappointment, is it strange they think their lot a 
hard one? Is it strange they sigh for rest? It is not in their nature 
to be content, unless they have a prominence before the world. They 
were brought up under free institutions, and made to believe that it 
vas a part of their mission to make themselves a name and a fame. 
It is impossible for them to settle down in any out-of-the-way path, 
even though surrounded by every comfort. They must mix in the busy 
throng, and be felt as men of power. Failing in this, they feel that 
they have made a failure; and when to this is added the trial of long 
physical endurance, they, at last, wilt under it, and their very ambition 
inverted inwardly, becomes a consuming fire; they cared not for wealth 
for its own sake, but they did care for it as a means to escape neglect. 
They could have toiled in the road to eminence, nor cared how difficult 
the way, how remote the goal. But this road has been closed to them, 
and now they care not whither fate may lead them. 

It really inatters very little how a man is housed or fed, the most 
greedy for wealth are willing to undergo almost any privation of the 
kind for the sake of increasing their stores. In these days a very light 
income will secure all the actual comforts of life, and many a man in 
our day, on a small salary, eats better and lodges better than did King 
Edward the First, if not better than Queen Elizabeth. Men desire 
wealth more for display than comfort; and, for that reason they are 
never satisfied. If they would separate comfort from ostentation, and 
the ephemeral applause of to-day from the lasting approbation of pos- 
terity, it is very likely they would put a different meaning on the word 
success from that which they now de. [ say that a man is successful, 
if he is educated, in a position to enjoy the world around him, and to 
leave “ foot-prins on the sands of time:’— 


“ Foot-prints, that, perhaps, another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


Men do not consider that it is as important to learn how to enjoy 
wealth, asit isto get it. A rustic may know of no higher enjoyment than 
to eat, drink and carouse; of what use are all of the refinements and 
delicacies of life to him? He can see nothing beautiful in Nature or 
art; he can appreciate neither the elegant nor the sublime. 

You shall see a man worth tens and hundreds of thousands, who 
never knew the difference between a crayon sketch and a lithograph; 
who can not tell the difference between a saltatory jingle and a psalm 
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tune, and who thinks a grotesque combination of flashy hues the most 
beautiful of all possible arrangements of colors. 

And this man shall be called successful, though he be too ignorant 
to enjoy wealth; yet if he possess it, there be many, who will say he has 
lived to a good purpose. His whole enjoyment consists in the miserly 
love of accumulation, and he has no taste superior to it; and still he is 
worshipped, honored and envied as a successful man by the masses, and 
too often by those who ought to despise such vulgar approbation. 

This man, so envied, can never get beyond the most mercenary and 
common-place thoughts. If he has the bow of Ulysses, he lacks the 
strength to use it. He has no delight in beautifying his grounds, in 
stocking his library with books and his head with knowledge, nor yet 
‘ran he enjoy active benevolence. He is like the man who hath lum- 
bered up his house with useless wares; they are an incumbrance and 
annoyance; they bring him no pleasure, and entail ceaseless care and 
vexation. And yet men will envy him their possession. 

But another man shall have the highest cultivation, the keenest 
sense of what is beautiful and grand in Nature, in literature and in the 
arts, and yet men shall pity him, and call him poor and unfortunate, 
because, forsooth, his income is small, and his wants pressing. Yet this 
man shall walk out into the fields, and shall see more to enjoy in one 
hour, than the rich man ever saw in his life; he shall sit down to the 
study of the “grand old masters,” and derive more pleasure therefrom, 
than the other can get from counting over all his wealth. His mind is 
cultivated for enjoyment, and he has it, whether he be rich or poor. 

True wealth is of un esoteric nature; it is in the man, and not the 
outward objects. The riches of Creesus cannot enrich a mind not gar- 
nished with thought and culture. The world is full of wealth for him 
who can enjoy it; Nature hath spread her bounties for all; the morning 
sun breaks as beautiful and bright to the plowboy, as to the lord of 
thousands. If it be in the mau to see and enjoy what is beautiful, nor 
monarchs, hor potentates can deprive him of this pleasure; God has 
given him this and man cannot take it from him. 

An uncultivated churl will gaze on Niagara, and feel no inspiration 
of awe or grandeur; the beauties of nature are to him as a blank leaf, 
and he may pursue the avocations of life so successfully as to be known 
through all the country round as the wealthy man of the borough; his 
pleasures will be entirely gross and carnal, and he will know nothing of 
the higher kinds of enjoyment; his eye sees not the beautiful, his ear 
drinks in no melody, his mind appreciates not the sublime, yet, because 
of his wealth, men honor him. On the other hand, you may pick up a 
man in the street compelicd to work for his daily bread with the most 
unremitting toil, and he shail descant with raptures on the poetry of 
Scott, Byron or Milton, and show you that, though his lot be hard, 
he hath a fountain of enjoyment within himself. You shall find one 
taken from the very /azzaront of Italy, who never knew in the morn- 
ing where he was to sleep at night, and if you show him a picture of 
suffering drawn by Raphael or Michacl Angelo, he will gaze and gaze 
upon it, and each moment see new life and expression, till he compre- 
hends the whole tale of sorrow that was in the artist’s mind when he 
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painted it. The tears shall trickle down his face profusely, for the 
conscious picture speaks to him of sorrow and pain. Let him turn to 
another pictare of virgin beauty, and at once his eyes will dilate, and 
he will gaze with intensest rapture on the creation of genius; and, turn- 
ing again to the delineations of the grotesque, he will laugh aloud at 
its whimsiealities. This man can enjoy what the other cannot, and 
who shall say that Providence hath not recompensed him. 

The same is not true, however, of the class whose fortune we were 
considering. The earnestness of the American character is such that 
it cannot be satisfied with a sensuous philanthropy or with sensual 
gratification. The men of whom I speak have all felt that they had a 
mission, and they cannot, like the Italian or the Spaniard, be satisfied 
with the gratification of the senses. Though the taste be cultivated, 
and though they are educated in all the higher walks of literature and 
art, yet they have always regarded their education as a means to some 
great and high and honorable object and end; and when they see they 
are to fail, their sharpened wit and cultivated minds render it but more 
apparent that life to them is to prove a grand and utter failure. 
Though happiness be in the man, and not in his outward circumstances, 
yet when it has become a part of his nature to entertain ambitious 
thoughts, if he find they are all illusive, they turn inward and work to 
the utter wreck of his character and hopes. That which was good has 
been changed into a curse ;—the best gift of Nature has been perverted 
from its good office to prove itself the cause of final self-abandonment, 
and, too often, of degradation. 

With this rambling discussion of what constitutes success, we return 
to the unsuccessful Californian ; and we dare assert, that no country 
and no place before has ever been the tomb of so many youthful and 
brilliant hopes. It is painful to reflect upon the number of young and 
ardent men, who, led away by the glare of sudden wealth, rushed to 
California with their minds but partially disciplined, their education 
hut half-finished, and with no fixed object in view, and have found 
themselves but waifs, purposeless and abandoned on the shores of the 
Pacific seas, It is a small matter to him, who had been brought up 
to the rough cares of life in youth, to be cast adrift on his own 
resources. But suppose no such wholesome discipline was vouchsafed 
at a t.me when it would have had the effect of discipline rather than 
disaster? Then the unhappy outcast finds himself in a world of which 
he neyer dreamed, and straight enters on the downhill road to destrue- 
tion and death. 

It is a terrible thing for the young man, when he realizes that all 
his hove of future distinction aud excellence were but castles in the 
air. ‘'‘o think that the whole course of life, which had been marked 
out in the exuberance of boyhood, is to be changed ; that, instead of 
honors, service and dependence are to be the price of existence— 
insteac of wealth, poverty so severe that daily drudgery alone can 
save from absolute want—that, instead of being waited upon by men 
for opinions and ideas, deference is required to those who are known 
to be inferior, and it is no wonder that the light of hope dies out and 
misanti:ropy and indifference close out a life that has yielded only the 
pitter fruits of a disappointed ambition. 
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It is a fate that cannot be escaped. To what shall the young man 
turn, I care not how brilliant his intellect, if he has learned no trade 
and no profession? He has, perhaps, tried his hand in the mines, and 
finds that only by incessant labor can he maintain a precarious exist- 
ence. He may be a poet ; it will not give him bread. His logic may 
be faultless and his powers of analysis of the highest order ; yet what 
can he do here? He never learned even to be a clerk or hook-keeper. 
His talents or his acquirements can be put to no account that shall 
give him bread ; and here a man cannot long be idle. He must labor, 
if poor, er else become a dependent on the charity of others—a street 
idler, despised by himself and respected by no man else. 

It is a hard thing for a young man to relinquish the hopes of child- 
hood and youth, when the mind is vigorous and the body strong. To 
feel that the world is but a cruel prison-house, from which the spirit is 
ever crying to be delivered; to see that a great mistake has been 
made, and that life must be a humiliating failure. It is a dreadful 
thing, and alas! how many there be in this condition throughout this 
California, so often designated as the land of bright hopes and golden 
promises ! 

Advice is a cheap commodity, and there be few who are not more 
willing to give than to take it. How many, on reading of such 
forlorn interests, will spring up with indignation and say that what 
I write is all unmanly and weak! and how they will launch out with 
instructions on what such people are to do!‘ Go to work,” say they ; 
“be not discouraged ; peresevere, and in time you will come out 
right.” Alas! it is easy to say ‘Go to work,” and it is easy to work, 
provided there be anything to hope for in the future. But suppose 
that, after years of toil and rigid economy, the prospect of a respite 
is as remote as ever! Will not the heart get sick, when hope is so 
long deferred? It is easy to say “ Persevere.”. But for what? For 
au mere existence, when it is obtained only by unyielding toil? He 
cares not for existence at such a price. He thought that fortune 
would use him more kindly, and so he indulged in dreams of fancy 
that have unfitted him for the life with which he has to cope. What 
right has he to volunteer advice who never yet was in need of it? 
Can he appreciate the feelings and the throes of one who looks forth 
upon the world only as a vast prison-house, from which there is no 
escape but through the portals of the tomb? The lives of men who 
have successfully struggled with fortune are often instances for the 
encouragement of others. But we find in most cases that a mere 
accident, the slightest chance, has brought them out successful before 
the public. TLow many of equal talent and equal perseverance have 
been crashed, because no such happy chance offered, is unknown. The 
world is said, by some, to know nothing of its greatest men. How 
many of the most brilliant intellects have been forever obscured by the 
clouds of adverse fortune, nO man can tell, but they are many. It is 
within ghe experience of every one to have met with a variety of per- 
sons possessed of talent, wit aud education that seem to be out of 
place in the world. They seem to have rare powers of mind, but they 
never could usefully apply them. ‘The reason was they had made a 
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mistake, like so many now in California, and had never learned to 
bring their powers into use and subjection. They jumped the future 
without preparing for it, and so they found, too late, that their life 
yas to prove a failure, and that after worrying through a dissatisfied 
existence, they would at last sink unhonored—and they care not how 
soon—to the tomb. Poverty is not the misfortune that has broken 
them down. It has been because they could not act out their own 
character. It has been beeause they have been placed in a position 
that forbade their mental development, and they have seen whatever 
of talent and genius was in them choked up and killed. They feel 
themselves becoming callous, soured and misanthropic ; and so they 
see with never a regret the world and the life allotted them receding 
and vanishing away, and, like the prisoner of the Bastile, they would 


not stay the course of time for a day, but rather long for the only: 


deliverance that awaits them. They now only wish for rest, and they 
see no haven of rest this side the grave; and all conscious and delib- 
erate they pursue the path to speedy and unhonored death—they go 
deliberately and desperately to destruction. Who shall blame, or who 
shall censure one thus imprisoned in a living tomb? Is not his lot 
hard enough without the cruel condemnation of one whose path has 
been all sunshine? Condemn not thy brother. “TI will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 

It is a hard world we live in. If not to us it is to those whose case 
we have been considering ; and in the preceding remarks, desultory and 
unconnected as they may seem, it is believed and hoped that one lesson 
is inculcated, and that is a lesson of charity. We know not the trials 
through which many have passed who have succumbed before the 
battle of life was finished. If we have never yielded like them, it 
may not be because of any merit of our own, but rather because for- 
tune hath dealt with us more kindly ; and it is for us to be thankful 
that our lot was cast in more pleasant places, and not to pass judg- 
ment on those whom the frown of Providence hath cursed, and to 
whom the whole world has already become but a picture of unvarying 
desolation. 


MUSICIANS GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Brirps,—of a far-off region, From sharers of your pleasures, 
A tuneful troop are we, From partners of your cares, 
Mov'd to this bold migration And from the kind old parents 
From nest, and cliff, and tree, Who name you in their prayers. 
Across two mighty oceans 
On wing of hope we fly, We'll sing you stirring measures 
And oer the weary Isthmus bear Of the glorious sires of old, 
The soul of melody. Who prompt with seeds of heaven 
To sow the land of gold; 
We bring you many a message And when we've sung our sweetest songs, 
From tender hearts and true, Quick o'er the rolling main, 
From cottage by the greenwood We'll tly with pleasant memories back 
Where your happy childhood grew, To our blessed homes again, 
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THE SEASONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is now Winter, or, more properly speaking, the “wet season ;” yet 
what a number of delightful days enliven the dark ones. It is strange 
that there should exist a prejudice against California climate, when it 
is really so genial ; or that such erroneous opinions should be euter- 
tained of it by people in the older States, in spite of all that has been 
said and written. 

It is generally believed, that our year consists of but two seasons, 
long and monotonous, “the one a perfect drought,—the other, a con- 
stant drench,” with nothing either to vary or relieve their sameness. 
But what a mistaken idea! In what other country do we find a more 
delicious atmosphere and a milder temperature, at this season? Not 
even in sunny France or far-famed Italy. 

he winter rains here do not bring the same chill, uncomfortable 
feeling that is experienced in the East, and to any person, not biased 
by old custom, the longest rainy season would be preferable to one of 
the cold and stormy winters of New England. Yet it seems in vain 
to plead the beauty of our clear Winter’s day—the bland, yes balmy 
air, the soft haze overspreading the distance, and the complete calin 
that rests on everything,—there being no winds at this season,—tfor so 
completely are we the creatures of habit, that many, while they own 
these Winters are mild and genial, still cannot help having a linger- 
ing preference for the stern and icy ones of their old homes. “Oh!” 
say they, “the contrast of the Spring more than makes up for the se- 
verity of the Winter; at least, to our minds, trained from infancy to 
the wildest and most fitful moods of Nature.” There seems a magic in 
them that moves the heart and inspires the soul. Indeed, I shall never 
forget the feelings, the rapturous excitement, with which I was accus- 
tomed to behold Spring, bursting from the chains of Winter,—with 
which { felt the sunbeams growing stronger day by day,—saw the 
icicles disappearing from the brook sides,—watched the willows putting 
forth their velvet catkins, and the fruit trees their coronals of blossome, 
the lilies pointing their green spiral tops through the moistened earth, 
while the snow yet lingered by the garden wall,—marked the springing 
grass and the opening flowers, one variety appearing after another in 
quick succession,—and last of all, the crowning glory, the forest leaves, 
at first most fragile and transparent, but soon attaining strength, size 
and durability. Oh! I have stood amid a wilderness of such delights, 
and seen these jewels of beauty showered upon the earth. It is not 
strange that, having once rejoiced in these exciting scenes, we should 
in memory turn again to them with a kind of longing ; and yet, what 
is there in all these which we lack, except the strong contrast of the 
Winter, which long habit and an acqnired taste has taught us first to 
endure, and then to love? But what would a native-born Californian, 
a descendant of present Atlantic immigrants, say of the climate of his 
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Fathers’, should he visit it in after years, when he had been brought 
up in, and become attached to, his own gentle clime’ Would he per- 
ceive the beauty of a stormy Winter, or derive the pleasure from it 
that his Fathers did? Or how could he compare the Summer, with its 
continued days and nights of heat, rendering rest or sleep nearly im- 
possible, to the cool and invigorating nights of his own fair land ? 
Why, he would turn away with disgust, and wonder how people could 
live in such a country, and would return to his beautiful home better 
than ever satisfied, declaring it the finest land the sun rose upon. So 
much do our tastes depend upon surrounding cireumstances, or, as some 
say, accident. The climate of California has had as yet but few advo- 
cates—for the simple reason that there were few to love it. This is not 
dear to many as the land of their birth or their home ; but when the 
children of the country grow up, when they take their places on the 
public stage of life, and wield an influence—O, then shall we have 
effusions in praise of the golden hills, and exquisite climate of Cali- 
fornia,—heart felt, poetic effusions,—not cold and formal; because, spring- 
ing from glowing hearts, they will carry power and inspiration with 
them. 

It is sometimes said that, since the great immigration of Americans, 
the climate has somewhat changed ; the dry seasons becoming shorter, 
and the rains less constant. This has no doubt arisen from the ardent 
wish of some, that it might be so; as ‘‘We only paint as we would 
have things be.” Yet, even could it be, I doubt whether old residents 
would be at all pleased with the change, as the experienced farmer has 
proved the summer not too long for the safety of his crops, which he 
now reaps and stacks in the field without fear of injury till they are 
thrashed, which is generally done in the open air. However, any ma- 
terial change is next to impossible ; so fixed are the laws and influences 
which form the peculiarities of our seasons, that we may calculate, 
almost with certainty, not only the commencement and ending of the 
rains, but also have an instant check to any extreme of heat, since 
across the suowy Sierras, as along with the ocean currents, there sweeps 
a body of cold air, ever ready to rush to any point of greatest heat, to 
restere a healthful balance. There is scarce another country so blessed 
as ours with natural advantages and resources, and it but remains for 
our people to draw them out and profit thereby. 

In an age like this, there is scarce a doubt that this will be speedily 
done, and, therefore, it need’s no prophet’s eye to foresee a glorious 
future for California, er railroads, canals and interior improvements, 
are yet all to be ; but she has commenced aright, and is laying a good 
foundation for future greatness. Her Schools and Churches rise on 
every hand. Intelligence and general knowledge are widely spread. 
Her Press is healthful and high-toned, her laws improving, and her 
legislators, chief officers and people disposed, we hope, to enforce and 
abide by them. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


THE COAST SURVEY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY LIEUT. W. P. TROWBRIDGE, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U. 8. A. 

In the year 1807, President Jefferson, in his message to Congress, recommended 
the establishment of a National Coast Survey, for the purpose of making accu- 
rate charts of our extended and dangerous coast. At that time, the only maps 
of our sea-coast, in existence, were isolated and unconnected charts, made by 
British navigators while we were Colonies, or by commercial houses of New 
York and Boston, 

These charts were imperfect and often dangerous ; and the object of the Presi- 
dent was to cause a complete and accurate survey of our whole coast to be made 
on the most approved scientifie principles. Congress, accordingly, passed an Act 
authorizing the President to organize such a survey, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gallatin, immediately issued cireulars to the principal scientific 
men of our country, requesting their opinions, individually, with regard to the 
best plan for carrying out the provisions of the law. Thirteen answers were 
received to these circulars, which were submitted to a committee of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Society for examination: the plan submitted by Mr. Hassler, a 
native of Switzerland, was adopted. 

This plan was, essentially, to make a complete Land Survey along the coast and 
to base the Nautical Survey upon it; the Land Survey was to be made according 
to the principles of the science of Geodesy, the only method by which any ex- 
tended portion of the earth’s surface can be represented with accuracy. 

This method involves the figure of the earth, and originated with the philoso- 
phers of the sixteenth century, in their researches for, determining the relative 
lengths of the earth’s axes. 

Before giving the principles of Geodetic surveys in detail, a brief account of 
the progress of scientific investigation on the form of our planet is necessary, 
in order to show the importance which has always been attached to a correct 
knowledge of its figure, in the study of Geography and Astronomy. 

It is well known that the earth has nearly a spherical shape, being flattened 
slightly at the poles of the axis, about which it revolves: the polar axis being 
about twenty-six miles shorter than the equatorial axis. The knowledge of this 
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fact has resulted from a train of investigations, extending from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the present time. To determine the lengths of the axes, it 
is necessary to measure the lengths of extensive acres on its surface, from 
which, by means of spherical Trigonometry, the lengths of the axes can be 
found. 

The first attempt to measure an are of meridian was made two hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, by the philosopher of Alexandria; the principle of the 
measure has remained unaltered till the present day, but the observations were 
extremely rude and gave no very definite result. On the overthrow of the 
Alexandrian school, the progress of science was interrupted and was not again 
revived until after the lapse of fourteen hundred years. During this long inter- 
val, however, the powerful Caliphs of Bagdad caused the works of the Greek 
astronomers to be translated and studied, but no important additions to scientific 
knowledge were made. An attempt to measure an are of meridian, was made 
on the plains of Mesopotamia in 814, but the result has not been preserved. 

The discovery of the true system of the Planetary Motions by Copernicus, in 
1543, again aroused an intense interest in regard to Astronomy, and it soon be- 
came necessary, for astronomical investigation, to study more thoroughly the 
shape and dimensions of our own planet. During the half-century following, 
the telescope was invented and the science of Logarithms was first applied in 
making the tedious caleulations, About this time, also, the science of Mathe- 
matics was extended and improved greatly, giving new facilities for theoretical 
investigations. 

Philosophers still supposed the earth to be exactly spherical; and the discov- 
ery of its true shape was reserved for the wonderful genius of Newton. The 
first ideas of gravitation were entertained by Newton in 1666, and the discovery 
of the difference in the lengths of the earth’s axes, was one of the first of the 
many brilliant results of the theory of Gravitation. 

In order to test the correctness of his theory, Newton determined, by mathe- 
matical investigation, what the form of the earth should be, supposing it to have 
been at one time in a semi-fluid state; the particles being acted upon by the 
force of gravity and the centrifugal force due to the revolution. His investiga- 
tions gave him precisely the figure which the earth is now known to have; he 
determined, theoretically, the relative lengths of the axes, and his results have 
since been found to agree remarkably with the results of measurement. 

It is remarkable, that Newton was induced to give up his theory of Gravita- 
tion for a time, on account of the following circumstances, viz: Observations on 
the moon, gave also the means of testing his theory, by furnishing data for de- 
termining the mcan diameter of the earth; the only actual measure to which he 
could refer, was that of a Parisian, named Fernel, who had made a rude meas- 
urement of an are of meridian, near Paris, about one hundred and forty years 
before. This measure did not confirm his theory and he was led to doubt its 
correctness. A more accurate measure, by the French Academicians, three years 
afterwards, reassured him. 

The measure of Fernel was nearly as rude as those of the Greek Philosophers, 
and the Caliphs: he measured a line on the earth’s surface, sixty miles in length, 
by merely noting the number of turns of his carriage wheel, in passing over the 
line; his astronomical observations were also unworthy of credit. 

The measurement near Paris, by the Academy of Sciences, three years after 
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Newton’s discovery, was more accurate than any of the preceding measurements ; 
the great principle of Triangulation was here first used to determine the dis- 
tances between points on the earth’s surface, and the work formed the basis of 
the first Geodetic survey ever made. It was the foundation, at this early date, 
of the very accurate map of France which has since been completed. 

The test of Newton’s determination of the earth’s figure had not yet been ap- 
plied. Shortly after he published his “Principia,” the French Academy ordered 
another are of meridian to be measured in France, founded upon the former 
basis; the object was twofold: to establish a basis for a complete map of France, 
and to determine the figure of the earth. To the great astonishment of the phi- 
losophers of the day, it appeared from the results, that the degrees of meridian 
shortened in going northward, which would make the polar axis the longest. 

A conclusion so directly in opposition to Newton's Theory, now extensively 
received, excited a great sensation among the mathematicians of Europe: to 
settle the doubt, a degree of parallel was measured near Strasbourg, but the 
result seemed to lead to the same conclusion, To eseape from this state 
of uncertainty, it was determined, that an are should be measured near the 
Equator, and another in a high latitude, so as to separate them by as many 
degrees of latitude as possible: this was the origin of the famous French expedi- 
tions under Louis XV. 

One was sent to Peru, where an are was measured in the great valley between 
the two principal chains of the Andes; another was sent tothe Gulf of Bothnia, 
and a third remeasured the French are. These expeditions were equipped in a 
magnificent style, and were provided for several years’ service: the expedition 
to Peru returned after an absence of three years, having endured many priva- 
tions and hardships. The French are had been remeasured, and the cause of the 
original difficulty was found to be an error in the measurement of the former 
base-line, upon which the triangulation was founded. 

It is an interesting fact, that the Peruvian are, measured in 1776, afterwards 
furnished, by comparison with an are measured by order of the National Con- 
vention in 171, the data for establishing the standard of weights and measures 
of France. 

The French metre, equal in length to one-ten-millionth of a quadrant of the 
earth, has been adopted as a standard of measure in our Coast Survey. 

It is unnecessary to give an account of the numerous other measurements, 
which have been made in Europe; although a great many have been completed, 
they are still insufficient to determine definitely the relative lengths of the earth’s 
axes. One of the incidental results of the beautiful triangulation of our eastern 
coast, will be the measurement of several ares, more accurately, perhaps, than 
any that have yet been made. The triangulations for measuring the European 
ares are generally the foundations, also, of extensive maps. 

The form of the earth has thus been dwelt upon, not only because its investi- 
gation has brought to great perfection the natural sciences necessary in a great 
work like our Coast Survey, but also because its different dimensions enter into 
the most important forms of mathematical computation; aud a knowledge of 
these dimensions is therefore essential to a proper application of Astronomy and 
Geodesy to the work of making maps of our coast. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GEODETIC SURVEYS. 

In making a survey of an extended coast, by the Geodetie method, the whole 
extent of the coast to be surveyed is covered with a network of triangles, formed 
by imaginary lines connecting certain selected points. The vertices of the tri- 
angles may be prominent points of the coast, the summits of the inland moun- 





tains, or temporary signals on the plains; and the lengths of the main lines may 
generally a medium length of thirty or forty miles is preferred, and the triangles 
are made as nearly equilateral as possible. 


be ten, twenty, or even eighty miles, depending upon the nature of the country: 


As it is impossible to measure all the lines mechanically, their lengths are de- 
termined by trigonometrical calculation: for this purpose, it is necessary to 
measure one line only of the system, and the angles of the triangles; then start- 
ing from the measured line as a base, the lengths of all the others can be deter- 
mined. 


LEER: 


For convenience the line which is to be measured mechanically, is chosen on a 
level site, and is seldom over eight miles in length. 

The determination of the lengths of the lines merely gives the redative positions 
of the prominent points; but does not give these points a definite place on the 
earth's surface. To accomplish this latter object, recourse is had to astronomical 
observations, by means of which the’ true latitude and dongitude of the different 
points are found. 


It is suflicient, in theory, to determine the latitude and longitude of the ex- 





tremitics of the base line, and the direction which this line has with reference to 


the meridian passing through one of its extremities; and to calculate, trigonome- 





trically, the latitudes and longitudes of all the other points: but in practice, it is 
found necessary, in order to guard against errors, to verify the calculated deter- 
minations, at frequent intervals, by actual observations; and also to measure, at 
longer intervals, some of the lines of triangulation, as a verification of their com- 
puted leneths. 
Such a system of triangles is called the Primary Triangulation. It forms a 
) sort of skeleton of the coast, which may be filled up without the possibility of 
making serious errors in the positions of the intermediate points. 
A Secondary Triangulation is then formed, by dividing each of the large tri- 
angles into several smaller ones, and, if necessary, a Zertiary system may be in- 
eluded within the secondary. 
In the surveys of coasts, the primary triangulation generally extends many 
miles inland, advantage being taken of the highest accessible mountains, from 
which extended views can be taken. The secondary triangulation occupies a 
narrower belt along the coast; while the tertiary is confined closely to the shores, 
sv as to furnish the basis of the Topography and Hydrography. The triangula- 
tion of our eastern coast now extends nearly unbroken from Maine to North Car- 
, olina, and it will soon meet the triangulation of the Gulf of Mexico, so as to form 
a continuous system along our whole eastern coast. The main triangulation of 
the Pacific coast now extends from a point above Benicia to a point below Mon- 
terey, while detached portions have also been executed in the Vicinity of San 
Diego, San Pedro, and the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The execution of the triangulation is, perhaps, the most difficult part of Geodetic 
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surveying, and requires much scientifie and practical skill on the part of an ob- 
server. The first operation in order is the 


RECONNOISSANCE, 

The officer in charge of the triangulation first travels over the country in dif- 
ferent directions, for the purpose of selecting such points for the scheme of tri- 
angles, as will fulfill, in the best manner, the required conditions. 

A base line is selected on some level site six or eight miles in extent, the posi- 
tion of the line being so chosen, that it will be easy to form one or more trian- 
gles upon this line as a basis, the other sides intersecting on prominent points far 
enough distant to expand the triangulation, as successive triangles are formed. 
Rough observations are made, with the compass, to determine the approximate 
positions of the points, and a plot of the country, showing their relative positions, 
is drawn, for future reference. The reconnoissance requires much judgment, as 
a great deal of the expense and accuracy of the work depend upon a judicious 
selection of the triangles. 

After finishing the reconnoissance, the officer proceeds to the measurement of the 


BASE LINE. 

The extremities of the base are first marked by means of stone blocks, buried 
in the earth deep enough to prevent their being disturbed by anything that 
passes upon the surface: in the top of each block a metallic bolt is placed, upon 
which an extremely fine point is made; which is regarded as the true extremity 
of the base. It is usual to erect a monument over each extremity, after the 
measurement is completed, to mark the locality. The base is then graded where 
it may be necessary, and its length roughly ascertained by a common suryeyor's 
chain. 

For the more accurate measurement, various methods have been employed: 
the great difficulty is to avoid the errors arising from the change of temperature 
of the measuring-rods during the operation. A line, six or eight miles in length, 
would appear shorter, by several yards, if measured in winter, than the same 
line, if measured in midsummer, if the measurement was made by simple iron 
rods: for slight changes in temperature, the change in the length of the iron rods 
would be proportionally less; but the difficulty of observing the changes of tem- 
perature, and of correcting the observations, has led to the invention of a com- 
pensating apparatus, which retains the same length for all degrees of tempera- 
ture; the Coast Survey apparatus, for the measurement of Primary Bases, was 
devised by the present Superintendent, Professor Bache: it is probably the most 
accurate in the world. Two measurements of a line, made by Prof. Bache, on 
the Atlantic coast, showed that the error in the whole line, seven miles in length, 
could not exceed half an inch. 

The measurement of a primary base is justly regarded as the most important 
and difficult operation of the Survey: the triangulation for hundreds of miles 
may rest upon one measured base, and a slight error would become, if propa- 
gated through the whole system, wholly inadmissible in works of this character. 

A single measurement often requires several weeks for its completion. 


MENSURATION OF ANGLES. 
After the measurement of the base, the next operation is the measurement of 
the angles of the triangles. When the angular points, or s¢ations, are selected, 
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they are marked in a manner similar to that described for the base; and over 
each point a straight pole is erected, to serve as a mark, to which the telescope 
of the distant observer is directed. The angles at the extremities of the base 
are first measured, and then those of the adjacent triangles in regular order. 
The measurement is made with a Theodolite placed accurately over the station 
point: in the primary work, large Theodolites, one or two feet in diameter, are 
used; these often require to be kept three or four weeks in the same position, 
and are placed upon stone or iron supports. The angles of the secondary and 
tertiary triangulations are measured with smaller Theodolites of a more portable 
character. 

For long lines the Theodolites are furnished with powerful telescopes, by 
means of which distant signal poles ean be seen, when they would not be visible 
to the naked eye; even with the help of the telescope, it often happens that the 
weather is too smoky to permit the poles to be distinctly seen, and for long lines, 
such as are found on the coast of New England, a very beautiful instrument is 
used to mark the distant points. An observer is stationed upon the point to 
which the telescope is to be directed, with a little instrument called a LHe/iotrope; 
it is simply a small round mirror, mounted upon the barrel of a common spy- 
glass, in such a manner that it may be turned in any direction by the hand. The 
spy-glass is furnished with astand, and is placed accurately over the station-point ; 
the Heliotroper then directs his glass to the station at which the Theodolite is 
placed, and, by turning the mirror, causes the rays of the sun to be reflected 
directly into the distant telescope; thus showing a small beam of light which 
may be seen at great distances. On the coast of New England this plan is 
always followed, and it is not unusual to see the rays from the Heliotrope, ap- 
pearing like a distant star, at the distance of eighty miles, when the outlines of 
the hills are invisible. 

To secure accuracy in the results, each angle is measured thirty or forty times 
and a mean of the measures taken. 

A few hours just after sunrise, or before sunset, are the only portions of the 
day that can be employed in measuring angles; the heat, in the middle of the 
day, causing so much apparent irregular motion in the signals, as to prevent 
accurate observations. 

From four to six weeks are often required to measure the angles of one pri- 
mary station. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The true position of a point on the earth’s surface is determined, when its lat- 
itude and longitude are known; and the determination of these elements forms 
the principal object of the Astronomical Observations of the Coast Survey. The 
rough observations of mariners for the same purpose, depend upon the same 
principle as those of the Coast Survey; but while the mariner is often contented 
in getting his position within a few miles, in the latter case it is necessary to 
determine a point within a few feet. 

The determination of latitudes is generally more simple and accurate than the 
determination of longitudes: the former may be obtained by measuring the 
zenith distances of some of the fixed stars, and are effected only by the errors of 
observation and the errors of the astronomical tables, from which the positions 
of the stars are taken, The determination of longitudes, however, involves the 
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motions of the heavenly bodies and ean only be accomplished by means of time 
keepers. : 

The difference of longitude between two places is, simply, the difference be- 
tween the times indicated by ordinary time-keepers at those places, at the same 
absolute instant: thus, the difference of longitude between New York and San 
Francisco, is three hours and thirteen minutes, and a time-piece, brought from 
New York to San Francisco, should be three hours and thirteen minutes in ad- 
vance of San Francisco time. To obtain the difference of longitude is therefore, 
simply, to determine this difference of time. 

The first ideas of the difference of longitude and of the rotundity of the earth, 
arose from the observation of eclipses: As these phenomena are visible over 
large portions of the earth at the same time, different observers may see the 
eclipse at nearly the same absolute instant, but at different times by their clocks, 
The observation of these phenomena is the best means of obtaining the longi- 
tude, but as they are not of frequent occurrence, other methods are commonly 
used, The principal ones are the observation of the moon’s passage over the 
meridian, and oecultations of stars by the moon: the latter is the best, though 
it involves laborious computations; it requires an observer to note the instant, 
by his time-piece, at which a star disappears behind the moon er reappears on 
the opposite side, as the moon moves along in her orbit. 

A spy-glass of high power is the only instrument neccessary for this observa- 
tion, excepting the instruments for determining the time. The time, at the place 
of observation must, of course, be precisely known: to determine it, observations 
are made on some of the fixed stars as they pass the meridian, with an instru- 
ment, called the 7ransi¢t Lastrument. As the best time-keepers continually change 
their rate of motion, the transit observations are made during several suecessive 
nights, in order to determine this rate from day to day. The Transit, whether 
in fixed observatories or in the field, is the most delicate of all astronomical in- 
struments and requires long practice and great skill, in its use, in order to obtain 
correct results. 

One second of time at the parallel of 45° corresponds to about one thousand 
feet, and the various observations for longitude must therefore be reduced to a 
very stuall fraction of a second of time, in order to give the position of a point 
within a few feet: One second of latitude or of are, corresponds to about one 
hundred fect at the same parallel; and the range of several hundred observa- 
tions for latitude, at a single point, is freque ntly no more than four or five see- 


onds; the latitude, may therefore, be found with much more certainty than the 


longitude. The magnetic telegraph furnishes a method, formerly unknown, of 
obtaining the diferenee of longitude with great eceuracy. At some of our prin- 
cipal observatories, long series of observations are made for longitude, and by 
counecting the observatories with the Coast Survey Stations, by telegraphic 
wires, the longitudes of the stations may be very accurately determined. The 
observatory at Cambridye has furnished several years’ observations for this pur- 
pose. 

Another class of astronomical observations consists of those made for finding 
the directions of lines with reference to the meridian. These observations con- 
sist in measuring the angle between the given line and the vertical plane passing 
through the North star (or one of the close cireumpolar stars) and the place of 
observation, when the star is on the meridian, 
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The observations are made with large Theodolites. 

It has been remarked that it is ngeessary to determine all these elements at the 
base line only, as the same elements may then be computed for other lines. This 
is only true in theory; the errors of observation and incorrect estimates of the 
earth’s figure, about which there is still much juncertainty, make it necessary to 
multiply the astronomical observations as much as possible; it is now known 
that the difference in the density and thickness of the earth’s crust, at places not 
very remote from each other, will cause such a deflection in thelevel of an in- 
strument, as to give sensible discrepancies between the astronomical and trigo- 
nometrical determinations of the same point. 

Practical Astronomy requires the best instruments that mechanical genius can 
invent; and an observer should not only understand fully their construction, but 
should also be familiar with the principles of optics, upon which the telescopes 
are made. The instruments are usually placed, for observation, upon solid ma- 
sonry supports, and are protected from the weather, by a temporary covering. 
The observations at each point oceupy several weeks. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The work of triangulation being completed, the next in order is the Topogra- 
phy. This is the representation, on paper, by a peculiar system of drawing, of 
the features of the country; the drawing bears no resemblance to the face of 
the country as it usually appears to us; but by means of simple conventional 
signs, well understood by those who make use of maps, a topographical drawing 
represents a portion of the earth’s surface as it would appear to an observer far 
above it; the forms of hills are represented by curved lines, such as would be 
eut from the surface by planes at equal vertical distances from each other. Rivers, 
forests, marshes and rocks, are represented by lines, drawn so as to suggest these 
object 8. 

The topographical drawing is a mere filling up of the triangulation, upon 
which it is based; the shore lines being the most prominent and important fea- 
tures. 

The blank sheets of paper, upon which the drawing is to be made, are placed 
upon a portable table, called a Plane Table; the table is furnished with leveling 
screws, by means of which it may be placed in a horizontal position. 

By directing a ruler towards the same object from two stations, in succession, 
and drawing lines along the edge of the ruler, the intersections of the lines will 
mark on the paper the relative positions of the object and the stations at which 
the table was placed. In this way all prominent objects are placed upon the 
sheet: the delineation of the surface, representing cultivated ground, marsh, or 
woodland, is left to the taste and skill of the draftsman. 

The Topography is thus a continuation of the system of triangulation, or a 
minute subdivision of the larger triangles. 

The topographical sheets are copied on a reduced scale by skillful draftsmen, 
in the Coast Survey Office, before they pass into the hand of the engraver. 


HY DROGRAPHY. 
The Topography of the coast forms the basis of the work of Hydrography. 
Under this head are embraced all those important researches, which have for 
their object the determination of facts which directly influence Navigation; such 
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as the form and character of the bottom of the sea, the depth of the water, the 
ebb and flow of the tides, the positions of rocks, shoals and reefs; and the direc- 
tion and velocity of currents. 

The Hydrographical Department is the source from which the most important 
results to Navigation directly flow: the determination of sites for light houses, 
beacons, buoys and so forth, are intrusted to this Department; and, in general, 
the Hydrographer is required to investigate all circumstances, which may ob- 
struct or facilitate Navigation. The principal part of the work is the operation 
of sounding, to determine the depth of the water in different places. Along the 
shore, and in bays, and tidal rivers, numerous lines of soundings are run in every 
direction, so as to leave no part of the bottom unexamined ; at a great distance 
from land, general lines of soundings are made, to determine the general features 
of the bed of thesea. ‘The positions of the boats, while sounding, are determined 
by observations from the shore, made by observers stationed at suitable places 
for that purpose. 


PROGRESS AND ORGANIZATION OF TILE U. 8. COAST SURVEY. 


The law of 1807 appropriated $50,000 for the Survey of the Coast, but, on 
account of the disturbed state of our relations with Great Britain, nothing was 
done to carry out the provisions of the law, until 1811. Mr. Hassler, whose 
plan had been adopted, was then sent to Europe for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary instruments and standards of measure, for carrying on the work. On 
the declaration of war, he was detained abroad as an alien enemy, and did not 
return until 1815. He was formally appointed Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey in 1816, and immediately commenced his labors in the vicinity of New York 
Harbor. 

Before he could publish the results of his first year’s labors, the Coast Survey 
was effectively discontinued by an Act of Congress, passed in 1818. From this 
period until 1832, it was exclusively under the administration of the Navy 
Department; but it was no longer conducted upon the complete system es- 
tablished by Mr. Hassler: local surveys, at different points of the coast, were 
made, but the cost of the work was found to be enormous, and the charts were 
pronounced, by the Hon, Samuel L. Southard, Secretary of the Navy, in 1828, 
to be “unsafe and pernicious ;” “ though executed as well as the circumstances, 
under which the ofticers were placed, would allow.” 

Mr. Southard was a firm friend of the Navy, and yet he earnestly urged upon 
Congress the necessity of réestablishing the Survey upon the original plan. 

Mr. Hassler was accordingly reappointed to the charge of the work in 1832, and 
continued in this position to carry it on, until his death, which took place in 1843. 

On the recommendation of most of the scientifie men of our country, the Pres- 
ident appointed Alexander D. Bache, L. L. D., to the office of Superitendent 
soon after the death of Mr. Hassler. 

Professor Bache graduated with the highest honors at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1825, and received a commission in the Corps of Engineers of the Army. 

After four years’ service in the Corps of Engineers he resigned his commission, 
and was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

This position he occupied about eight years: in 1836 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of Girard College, in which capacity he visited Europe. He there had an 
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opportunity of making the acquaintance of the most illustrious men in the Euro- 
pean Academies, and received from them the most flattering consideration. 

Under his energetic and skillful administration the Coast Survey received new 
life, and now stands first among our scientific Institutions. The investigations, 
incident to the work, require frequent application of almost all the practical 
sciences, and Professor Bache directs the detailed operations of all the depart- 
ments of the Survey, with equal skill and ability. 

In 1848, when a bill was introduced into the U. 8S. Senate, providing for the 
transfer of the Coast Survey to the Navy Department, thus depriving it of the 
services and talents of Professor Bache, the chief commercial and scientific bodies, 
throughout the country, presented remonstrances against the transfer: the “ In 
surance Companies” of Boston, the “American Philosophical Society,” the 
“Franklin Institute,” the “American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” the 
“Chamber of Commerce” of New York, the “Board of Trade” of Philadelphia, 
the “Chamber of Commerce” of Charleston, the Citizens of Mobile, and several 
other societies, united in addressing Congress in favor of the present organiza- 
tion. No better evidence is needed, of the favor in which the work is held by 
those who can best appreciate its useful results. 

The distinguished philosopher Humboldt, on hearing of the proposed change, 
expressed himself in a letter to Professor Schumacher, of Altona, thus: “You 
know, better than I do, in how high an estimation the direction of the work for 
the Survey of the Coast stands, not only among us, but among all the most illus- 
trious men, who, in France and England, are interested in the study of Geogra- 
phy and Nautical Astronomy.” “To the most solid knowledge of Astronomy 
and Mathematics, Mr. Bache unites, in an eminent degree, that activity of mind 
and extent of views, which render a work of practical utility profitable to the 
science of the Physics of the Globe;” “I should be glad to think, that in a 
country where I am honored with so much good feeling, my feeble testimony 
migbt contribute to enliven the interest which is due to the excellent labors of 
Mr. Bache.” 

Arago, in addressing Professor Schumacher on the same subject, speaks of the 
possible loss of the services of Professor Bache, as a “misfortune, which he de- 
sires to unite with all that Europe has most distinguished in science, to prevent;” 
and Prof. Schumacher in transmitting these expressions to Prof. Bache says: “ You 
will see by the inclosed letters from our common friends, Mr. Arago, and the 
Baron de Humboldt, how anxious they are to know if the great work you have 
undertaken, will remain in the hands to which the whole scientific world have 
intrusted it.” 

This testimony to the scientific attainments of Prof. Bache, and the character 
of the Coast Survey, needs no comment. 

In the administration of the work, Professor Bache shows the same préemi- 
nence which distinguishes his scientific researches. In the expenditures, there is 
greater economy attained, than in any other public work of the country. Ac- 
cording to the Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, the average cost of the 
Coast Survey, notwithstanding its greater accuracy and detail, is less than the 
cost of the public land surveys with the magnetic compass. Compared with the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, which was commenced in 1791, our Survey 
costs only about one-third as much as the English Survey; while for rapidity of 
execution, and accuracy of detail, we have no reason to shrink from a comparison. 
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The organization of the Survey requires the Superintendent to employ civilians, 
and such officers of the Army and Navy, as may be detailed for this duty; and 
his kindness and courtesy, in directing their combined operations, produces the 
utmost harmony; while there are but few who are not inspired with the same 
zeal which marks his labors, 

The present organization of the Coast Survey was established in 1843, on the 
recommendation of a Board of Army and Navy Officers and Civilians, who were 
appointed by the President to make a report on the subject. 

The Secretary of the Treasury directs the executive details of the work, and 
its administration is intrusted to a Superintendent, who has chief control over all 
its operations, subject to the approval or disapproval of the Secretary. 

The Superintendent is authorized to employ such Civilians as he may choose, 
to execute the details of the work; and also the services of eminent scientific 
men throughout the country, in the discussion of diffleult questions of science, 
or in making special observations of importance. The plan of organization au- 
thorizes the President to detail officers of the Army and Navy for service in the 
Coast Survey; and places the Hydrography exclusively under the charge of Na- 
val officers. 

At the beginning of the year 1853, there were fifty-two Naval officers and 
fourteen Army officers, attached to the Survey. 

The force of Civilians engaged in field and office duty, at the same period, 
consisted of about twenty Assistants and twelve Sub-Assistants ; besides Aids, 
Clerks, Draftsmen and Engravers. 

The land work is executed by Civilians and officers of the Army, each one 
having special and definite duties. The work of the office, consisting of compu- 
tations of the work of the field parties, drawing, engraving, printing, and so 
forth, is superintended by an officer of the Corps of Engineers of the Army, 
under the direction of the Superintendent. 

All work done in the field is recomputed in the office, and subjected to the 
most scrutinizing examination, before it is given to the public. 

The rigid mathematical forms of computation, the regulations with regard to 
making and transmitting observations, the reductions of maps, drawing, engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, printing, and so forth, all present interesting features; detailed 
accounts of which might show the order and regularity with which the whole 
system of ficld and office work is conducted. 

On the acquisition of California, a special appropriation for the Survey of the 
Pacific Coast, was made by Congress; and the most accomplished officers of the 
Survey were sent out to take charge of it: the duty was considered by the Su- 
perintendent as one of great responsibility, and he selected officers in whom he 
could place the greatest confidence. Conducting operations at a distance of six 
thousand miles from the Department, these officers were often obliged to assume 
responsibilities which belong to the Superintendent alone; with very limited 
means, they found the whole country looking for the immediate production of 
charts of the coast; money flowed in profusion from every source except the 
National Treasury; and in the excited state of the country, but little assistance 
or encouragement could be expected from the people. 

The able manner in which the Survey was conducted, under these cireum 
stances, has frequently called forth the warmest commendations from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Superintendent. 
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The Hydrography of the coast was first placed under the charge of the 
lamented Lieut. W. P. MeArthur, U. 8. N., who was succeeded by Lieut. Alden. 
The triangulation and topography were intrusted to R. D. Cutts, Esq., Assistant 
in the Coast Survey, and the astronomical work to Assistant Geo. Davidson, At 
present there are seven parties engaged, acting independently of each other, and 
under the special directions of the Superintendent. 

A hydrographical reconnoissance of the coast was made by Lieut. McArthur, 
from the Columbia River to Monterey. Lieut. Alden subsequently extended this 
reconnoissance to San Diego; and has since réexamined the whole coast from San 
Diego to Puget Sound, making a complete reconnoissance chart of the coast, be- 
sides numerous local charts of the principal bays and anchorages. 

The mouth of the Columbia River and the Bay of San Francisco, have received 
special attention. A triangulation was made by Mr. Cutts, for the survey of the 
Columbia, extending thirty-five miles up the river, and resting upon a base near 
Cape Disappointment. A thorough hydrographical survey of the dangerous bar 
of the Columbia, by Lieut. Alden, was one of his first operations on this coast. 

The latitudes and longitudes of about thirty prominent points of the coast 
have been determined by Mr. Davidson, in connection with the hydrographical 
reconnoissances, 

The primary triangulation of the coast rests upon a base line measured on the 
Pulgas Rancho: as before stated, it extends Northward to Suisun Bay, and 
Southward to a point below Monterey. 

The Topography is progressing rapidly under the charge of Mr. A. F. Rodgers 
and Mr. W. M. Johnson. 

The peculiarity of the Tides of the Pacific, has, no doubt, been remarked by 
every one who has had occasion to observe them. This peculiarity is the great 
inequality in the hights of successive tides and in the intervals of their occur- 
rence, It may be gratifying to know that this subject has not escaped the, atten- 
tion of Prof. Bache. In April, 1853, an officer was sent to this coast charged 
with the special duty of making systematic observations on the Tides. The ob- 
servations are made by se/f-registering machines, which trace a continuous curve 
upon paper, corresponding to the rise and fall of the water. 

Observations have been made at intervals of about eighty miles, between San 
Diego and the Columbia River, with these self-registering instruments, and the 
results are now undergoing investigation, by Prof. Bache. The irregularity of 
the Pacific ides (called by sailors “Tide, and Half-Tide,”) is caused by the 
varying positions of the sun and moon: it is observable in almost all ocean-tides, 
but nowhere to such an extent as in the Pacifie. 

The investigations of Prof. Bache will not only furnish data for constructing 
tide-tables for this coast, but will also throw new light on the mathematical the- 
ories of the Tides. 

The subject of Magnetism also receives its share of attention in the Coast Sur- 
vey. A magnetic needle, if suspended so as to move freely in all directions, will 
rest in a horizontal position at the Equator, and in a vertical position, nearly, at 
the Poles. At the latitude of San Francisco its inclination is over sixty degrees, 
In common magnetic compasses, this tendeney to incline is overcome by a me- 
chanical contrivance for its suspension. 

The direction of the needle, it is well known, varies continually as we pass 
from East to West. There is no variation from the true meridian at certain 
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Shines on the Eastern Coast, while on the Pacific, the needle falls about fifteen 
degrees to the East of North. For the study of this mysterious force of Nature, 
observations are made at numerous points along the coast, with instruments con- 
structed for that purpose; the observations required at each place are, to deter- 
mine the inclination, the intensity or strength and the variation, of the magnetie 


force. 
Systematic observations upon the weather are also made at all the Coast Sur- 


vey Stations. 
In making appropriations for this important work, Congress has heretofore 


dealt with a sparing hand. 

In order to carry on the Survey at all points of our coast at the same time, it 
is divided into eleven Sections, the first commencing in Maine, and the last end- 
ing at the Northern Boundary of our Pacific Possessions: each of these sections 
requires its Triangulation, Hydrographical and Tepographical parties; and yet 
the annual appropriation for the Coast Survey, is less than the cost of a first- 
class steamship. 

The question may be asked, when will the Survey be completed? The time 
of its completion will depend, in a great measure, upon the favor which it meets 
at the hands of our enlightened Representatives in Congress. 

San Francisco, Cautirornia, Jan. 5, 1855. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


“With news the time * s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some. 


December 8. The Baptist Church, situated on Bush street, above Dupont was 
dedicated. Rev. Mr. Rollinson preached the dedication sermon. Rev. Messrs. 
Brierly, Briggs, Willis, Pieson and Bannister officiated in the proceedings. 

December 4. Burgoyne & Co. moved to their new Banking House on the cor- 
ner of Battery and Washington streets. . . . Charles P. .Duane was re-elected 
Chief Engineer by the Firemen by 189 majority. . . . The third meeting of the 
indignant citizens of the First Ward was held, and a committee was appointed to 
obtain signatures to a protest against Alderman Hyde retaining his office. . . . 
The new American Theater was opened; an Address wriften by Mr. Frank Soulé, 
to commemorate the event, was read by Mr. Neafie, the manager. The plays 
were the Rivals and the Two Bonnycastles. A large audience were in attend- 
ance. . The Grand Jury for the ‘November term made their report. It called 
attention to the Chinese Brothels and Gambling Houses as a nuisance not to be 
tolerated; praised the condition of the County Jail, and recommended that 
Prisoners for long terms be made to work upon the etreets. Applauded the prac- 
tice, results and condition of the Common Schools; deemed the County Building 
Fund Scrip illegally issued and thought it should not be paid. Decided that the 
basement, and several other rooms of the City Hall were entirely unfit for the 
purposes for which they are used. Directed attention to the effect the filling in 
of water lots was leaving upon the business between the wharves and the harbor. 
Praised the cleanliness and good order of the State Marine Hospital, but sug- 
gested that a better location should be found for it. Considered the condition of 
the County Roads, and the-manner in which the contracts for constructing them 
had been fulfilled. Paid a high compliment to the Orphan Asylum, and returns 
thanks for kind and gentlemanly treatment received from the Court, District 
Attorney Byrne and Officer Ryaa. 
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December 5. A large sale of Real Estate was made by the Sheriff, under a 
judgment obtained in the suit of C. K. Garrison vs. Elias L. Baird, Charles Hop- 
kins and others. The property consisted of two blocks, one bounded south by 
Washington, west by Davis, north by Oregon, and east by Drumm; the other 
south by Washington, west by Drumm, north by Oregon, and east by East street. 
The total amount of sales was $209,000, that of the judgment being $199,000. 
The report of the City Treasurer for the year ending November 30, 1854, showed 
the total amount of receipts to have been $199,241 27, and the disbursements 
$179,678 94. 

December 7. The Nice. S. S. Cortez arrived in eleven days from San Juan, 
bringing 245 passengers, and among other important news an account of the ex- 
pulsion from France, and insulting treatment of Mr. Soulé our Minister to Spain. 

December 8. Judge Ogier, of the U. 8. District Court, confirmed the claim to 
the “Pulgas Rancho,” with the exception of that portion known as the “ Cafiada 
de Raymundo;” that is, from the Bay up San Mateo Creek, one league westward, 
to the summit of the hills on the east side of Canada Raymundo; and from the 
San Mateo Creek parallel with the Bay toSan Francisquito Creek and the Peralta 
grant, upon the grant from Sola to the Cerito. . .. Robert Bruce was hung at 
Sonora for murder. 

December 9. In the U. S. District Court, Judge Ogier granted an injunction 
restraining Palmer, Cook & Co., from collecting the rents and profits in the Cen- 
tral Government Reserve, bounded by Pacific, Jackson and Sansome streets and 
deep water. During the pendency of the suit brought to foreclose the leases 
granted by Capt. Keyes to Steinberger and Shillaber, and assigned to Palmer 
Cook & Co., on the ground of non-payment of rent, Mr. C. J. Brenham was a 
pointed receiver... . About sixty Mexicans and Negroes were arrested while 
holding a masquerade ball in a dance house on Kearny street... . The steam- 
ship Sierra Nevada left for San Juan, with treasure to the value of $677,220 00. 
... James Cavanaugh died in consequence of a stab received from the hand of 
Wm. Ray during an atfray at the Nonantum house. 

December 10. Early in the morning quite a thick frost was observed on the 
planks of the streets... . The steamer New World struck a snag about nine 
miles below Sacramento, on the Yolo side of the river, which stove a hole in her 
bow, causing her to fill rapidly. She was run upon shore, when her passengers 
and most of her freight were taken off by the Bragdon and carried to Sacramento. 
The damage did not prove to be serious. . . . The Queen City also ran aground 
about forty tive miles below. 

December 11. Mr. and Mrs. Stark commenced an engagement at the Ameri- 
ean with the tragedy of Othello, they were supported by Mr. Neafie as Iago, and 
Mrs. Burrill as Desdemona... . A shock of an earthquake was felt at the 
Mission Dolores about four o’clock in the morning. . .. Of the Mexicans and 
Negroes arrested in the dance house, the men were fined $5 each, and the women 
set free. . . . The pews of the Bush street Baptist Church were sold at auction 
for prices ranging from $110 to $220... . Mr. T. D. Green was elected Cit 
Sexton by the Common Council. . . . The San Francisco Blues had a grand bi 
at the Metropolitan Theater. 

December 12. One of the largest mass meetings that ever gathered together 
in San Francisco, was held at Musical Hall to discuss the subject of the Pacifie 
Railroad. His Honor, 5. P. Webb presided, supported by Thos. O, Larkin, Esq. 
and Dr. O. M. Wozencraft, as Viee-Presidents. The meeting was addressed by 
Col. Baker, Fred. Billings, Esq., Dr. Wozencraft and others, and after passing a 
series of resolutions adjourned to meet on the 20th of December. . . . Mr. Napier 
Lothian died very suddenly while conducting the orchestra at the ball of the 
San Francisco Blues. He was for a long time the leader of the Union Band, and 
the founder of the first military band organized in the City. . . . Signor Bassani 
the lesder of the Italian Opera Troupe had a benefit at the Metropolitan Theater. 

December 18. The body of Mr. Napier Lothian was attended to the grave 
by the San Francisco Blues and a number of his professional friends, . . . The 
new steamboat Surprise, intended for the Sacramento river trade, arrived from 
New York via Panama, under the command of Capt. Edgar Wakeman. 

December 14. The P. M.S. 8. Golden Age arrived, binging news of the ter- 
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rible shipwreck of the ship New Era, near Shark river, on the Jersey shore, with 
the loss of 250 lives; and that Louis Napoleon had withdrawn his prohibition 
of Mr. ‘Soulé’s passing through France. . . . J A fire broke out on Market street, 
between First and Tremont, by which property to the value of $1,500 was 
consumed, . . . A statement published in the State Journal showed the number 
of licenses for foreign miners, issued in the State during the year 1854, to be 
109,140, yielding a revenue of $412,500, of which the State receives one-half, 
the remainder being divided among the respective counties in which they were 
collected. 

December 15. A statement in the Herald exhibited the Civil Debt of the 
State of California to have been on the Ist July, 1854, $2,588,666 07, and the 
War Debt at the same date, $990,483 12. 

December 16. A man while passing at night along Powell street, near Union, 
was attacked by two midnight marauders, and robbed of his watch and purse. 

December 17. A Policeman named Harry Kerrison was stabbed by a woman 


named Elizabeth Sullivan, alias Howard. . . . An ordinance was passed admit- 


ting Peterson Engine Company No, 15 into the Fire Department. 

December 19. An agreement to have the question as to the precise location 
of the Capital decided by the Supreme Court in Chambers, was sent up to 
Benicia. . . . James McCabe, formerly Probate Judge in Michigan, was 
stabbed by a man named Ackey. The cause of the act was jealousy produced 
in the mind of the latter by a misconstruction of certain polite attentions which 
the former had paid his wife. ... The woman Sullivan, alias Howard, was 
removed to the county jail. ... A man named W. D. Carr was brought before 
the Recorder, charged with burglariously entering a house on Greenwich street 
and robbing it of various articles of value. He was sent up to the Court of 
Sessions. . . . Jim Peeler, the great Southern walker, accomplished at Mokelumne 


Hill the unparalleled feat of walking 102 consecutive hours... . Mr. John 
Hogan, Marshal of Oakland, decamped privately with from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars of that city’s funds. ... A meeting of the Emigrant Road Com- 


mittee was held, and, after passing several resolutions, adjourned to the 2d 
inst. . . . Mr. John Smith was married. 

December 20. The Nicaragua Company’s S. 8. Uncle Sam arrived, bringing 
news of the definitive settlement of the Soulé affair, and of the terrible battle 
of Inkerman on the 5th of November, in which 13,000 of the Russians and 5,000 
of the allied troops were killed and wounded. Among her passengers were Rey. 
Dr. Seott, with his wife, four children and four servants... . A number of 
Chinese women were convicted in the Court of Sessions of keeping brothel 
houses, under an indictment from the Grand Jury, whose object was to have 
them removed from the city as a nuisanee. , . . The schooner Falmouth, Capt. 
Bowden, arrived from Margaretta Bay with a full cargo of salt of fine quality. 

December 22. The Rincon Point Publie School, under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. Swett, had its semi-annual examination. Many of the pupils, in the 
elocutionary and other exercises which had been prepared for the occasion, 
acquitted themselves to the gratification of their parents and satisfaction of their 
teacher, and at the close the latter received from them the handsome testimonial 
of a gold watch, which he acknowledged in a neat and appropriate speech. . . . 
The New England Society, by a banquet at Wilson’s Exchange, celebrated the 
234th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. Some of 
the most eminent citizens, with many members of the press, were present, and 
the festivity was distinguished by the greatest hilarity. . . . A destructive fire 
occurred at Vallecito, Calaveras county, which destroyed property to the value 
of $12,000. . . . The young ladies of the Powell street Academy, held a 
fair in Burgoyne’s Building of articles, chiefly of their own manufacture, the 
proceeds of the sale of which were to be devoted to the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum. 

December 23. The choice of pews in St. Mary’s cathedral, corner of Dupont 
and California streets, was sold at auction in the church. The premiums ranged 
from $150 to $175. . . . A large audience assisted at the complimentary benefit 
to the popular manageress of the Metropolitan theater. The performances 
passed off pleasantly, and the occasion was further distinguished by a poetical 
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address, which was gracefully delivered by Mr. Mark Leman. . . . The new 
Hall of the Turn-Verein Society, situated on the eorner of Powell and Bush 
streets, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. ... The suit of B. F. 
Latimer and Wife vs. The City, brought to recover the sum of $8,482 25, for a lot 
of ground situated on Merchant street, corner of Montgomery, was decided 
against the plaintifis. . . . E. F. Norton was elceted by the Board of Aldermen 
Collector of Street Assessments. An ordinance providing for the registry of 
deaths was passed; also one to increase the pay of the police, making the salary 
of the captain $250 a month, the assistants $225, and that of the officers 
$175... . Intelligence was .received of an extraordinary and terrible affray, 
which occurred on the 20th ult. at Rock Cafion, between three miners and a 
band of robbers. The miners were Mr. Jas. C. MeDonald, Dr. Bolivar A. Sparks, 
and Capt. Jonathan R. Davis. When passing through the almost inaccessible 
‘anon above-named, they were suddenly attacked by a party of robbers. 
McDonald fell dead at the first fire. Sparks fired twice at his assailants, and 
then fell, severely wounded; but Capt. Davis killed or wounded eleven of his 
adversaries, and escaped almost uninjured, although his friends counted twenty- 
eight bullet-holes in his clothes—seventeen in his hat and eleven in his coat and 
shirt. Vrobably a hoax. 

December 24. The handsome four-story building and banking house of Dr, 
A.S. Wright was opened to the inspection of visitors; and those who availed 
themselves of the opportunity to examine the edifice in the city were not only 
delighted by the attractive appearance of its lofty rooms, and the extensive 
view afforded from its cupola, but were courteously received and hospitably 
entertained by its gentlemanly and enterprising proprietor... . A young man 
named Lee, who escaped sometime since from the station house, was arrested by 
Capt. McDonald with a carpet-bag which was completely filled with various 
articles of jewelry... . The mechanics had an adjourned meeting to consider 
upon the meaus of establishing a library. A proposition to join the Mercantile 
Library Association was discussed and was concurred in by many, but the 
meeting adjourned before coming to any action. . . . St. Mary’s cathedral was 
opened for divine service for the first time. 

December 25. Christmas day was celebrated by the usual festivities and 
religious ceremonies. ... The jewelry store of Victor Lang, situated on 
Dupont street, near Jackson, was robbed of various articles of the value of 
$2,300... . The Turn-Vereins gave a grand ball in their new hall. . . . Two 
pedestrians, named Kennovan and Phillips, commenced walking a match against 
each other: he who held out the longest was to be declared the victor. . ... 
Major Roman arrived in the steamship Southerner, having resigned his office as 
consul at Guaymas. . . . A man named William Johnson was hung at lowa Hill 
for stabbing a man by the name of Montgomery on the 22d ult. 

December 26. The State Educational Convention commenced its session in 
the Union street schoolhouse. 

December 27. The Supreme Court decided that Sacramento should be the 
capital of the State... . 4 A number of convicts overpowered their guard and 
succeeded in making their escape from the State Prison at Point St. Quentin. 

December 28. By a statement in the Herald, the total yield of the mines for 
the year 1854 was shown to be $49,619,821 85, and for the four years from the 
Ist January, 1851, $186,684,088. The product of the Almaden “mines (quick- 
silver) was 1,449,000 Ibs. during the year 1854, amounting in value, at the rate 
of 50 cents per Ib. to $724500; during the year 1853, 18,800 flasks, or 
1,410,000 Ibs.; value, $683,189. ... The number of vessels entered at the 
Custom House during the period comprised between the Ist January to the 26th 
December, 1854, was from domestic ports 261, or 215,822 tons; 12 have been 
sold by the marshal, the proceeds amounting to $166,000 00. From foreign 
ports, 856 vessels, or 191,663 tons—making the total number of those arriving 
from all quarters, 617, with an aggregate tonnage of 407,485. In the year 1858 
the total number of arrivals was 862, with a tonnage of 413,979; showing a 
decrease during the present year of 245 vessels, but only 6,494 tons: from which 
the inference is that those which arrived in 1854 were generally of larger 
burden than of previous years. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY. 


Ir is almost needless for us to direct the attention of our patrons to this forth 
coming volume ; for it is not hazarding too much to say, that all who read Tur 
Pioneer are aware of its objects. But although of course it is not for us, to hold 
@ leading part in the splendid tribute, which many of his compeers in literature 
are about to pay to Mr. Louis Gaylord Clark, editor of the Anickerbocker Maga- 
zine, yet we desire to add our mite to the graceful compliment, by presenting to 
our patrons the claims of Tue Knickernocker GaLtery, and urging our friends, 
for the sake of ill-requited merit, to lend a helping hand in the good work of 
surrounding a gentleman, who has devoted the best years of his life to the en- 
couragement and purifying of American Literature, with the comforts and ele- 
gancies of a home. You, who have for years watched for the monthly coming 
of The Knickerbocker, and laughed and wept over its world-renowned gossip,— 
you, who have felt the mild influence of its humor and its ‘pathos stealing into 
your character, and, therebecause, have looked more kindly upen the world around 
you,—you, who feel a pride in the growth of American Literature,—you, who 
would scatter a flower along the pathway of a man who has spent twenty years 
of liis life in encouraging young talent and teaching young genius to fly—it is to 
you, that such men as Washington Irving, Henry W. Longfellow, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Nathaniel P. Willis, Geo. P. Morris and a host of others, bright orna- 
ments of America, appeal. In the words of another, “a volume so unique in its 
conception, and so expensive in its illustrations, and yet so moderate in price, de- 
serves complete success. While the work is intended as a compliment to Mr. 
Crank, its express design is for the benefit uf the popular editor. The committee 
intend, if a sufficient sum can be realized by the sale, to purchase a cottage in the 
vicinity of New York as a@ home for Mr. Cuark and his family. To secure a 
result so desirable, the friends of Mr. CLark, and all lovers of good literature, 
will, we trust, use more than ordinary effort. Every reader of The HKnicker- 
bocker should feel a pleasure in taking some copies, and in asking his friends to 
do so also. They will thus have the satisfaction of laying a brick or fastening a 
nail in their friend’s new home.” 
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We give below the 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY, 
A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


In one splendid Svo, vol., comprising original Literary Papers by the most eminent living 
American Authors, with forty-seven Pertraits on steel, from original pictures. 
A complimentary tribute to Louis Gaylord Clark, Esqg., jor 
twenty years editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Considering that Louis Gaylord Clark bas been, for the unexampled period of twenty years, 
Editer of a leading Literary Magazine in this country; that his labors meanwhile have been con- 
stant, arduous, and ill-requited; that they have been eminently creditable to his abilities and 
character, and of great service to the country in developing its intellectual resources, several of 
his friends met together last December to devise some suitable plan for tendering to him a sub- 
stantial Complimentary Benefit, in all oy mye appropriate for the literary class to offer, and for 
him to receive. The result was a project for publishing such a work as is above described; and 
upon submitting the plan to Washington Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Henry W. Longfellow, 
and other literary men of the United States, it received their cordial approval; so that the com- 
mittee having the matter in hand are able to announce for the ensuing season a Literary Souvenir, 
beyond all parallel in the eminence of its writers, and in mechanical execution equal at least te 
any similar production ever issued from the American press. The collection of Portraits of 
American writers will be far more complete than any hicherto attempted, 

THE KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY 
will be published, under the direction of the committee, by Mr. Samuel Hueston, 348 Broadway, 
New York, and will be ready for delivery to subscribers in November next. Subscribers will 
receive the first impressions of the plates, and the series will possess a value much beyond the 
cost of the volume. The entire profits of the work will be invested for Mr. Clark. 

JOHN W. FRANCIS, RUFUS W. GRISWOLD, 
FREDERICK W. SHELTON, RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

The Publisher has the pleasure of announcing as contributors to this Literary Testimonial, 
Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, Fitz-Greene Halleck. Nathaniel P. Willis, Rev, 
George W. Bethune, D D., Hon. William H. Seward, George William Curtis, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Saxe, George Lunt, Rev. Frederick W. Shelton, Rich- 
ard B, Kimball, George P. Morris, Henry J. Brent, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Samuel Osgood, 
Epes Sargent, Alfred B. Street, George H. Boker. George HL. Clark, R. HL. Stoddard, J. Ih 
McConnell, Theodore 8. Fay, J. Russell Lowell, Charles G. Leland, Dr. Thomas Ward, John T. 
Irving, P. Hamilton Myers, T. B. Thorpe, Henry T. Tuckerman, Ralph Roanoke. George D. 
Prentice, Samuel 8. Cox, Frederick 8. Cozzens, . H.C. Hosmer. James T. Fields, R. 8. Chil- 
ton, Park Benjamin, George Wood, Hon. R..T. Conrad, Bayard Taylor, Donald McLeod, and 

others. 

All the subscribers and readers of The Knickerbocker are hereby authorized and requested te 
act as agents for this book. It will be seen that the expense of such a work must be very great, 
and the only way to make it profitable is by a large sale. The publisher hopes for the active 
co-operation of editors and publishers with whom we exchange. The price of the volume will 
be Five Dollars per copy, in elegant cloth binding, cilt edges; and in Turkey extra, Seven Dollars. 
All subscriptions payable on delivery of the work. Those who wish the work, and who may 
feel interest enough in its success to get some of their friends to take it, will confer a special favor 
by sending the names as early as possible, that the publisher may be able to judge how many to 
print for the first edition. : 

Ge The Knickerbocker Gallery will be sold only by Subscription and by Agents. 

Agents wanted in every city, town and village in the United States, to whom a liberal discount 
will be made. Please apply for terms, &c., post paid, to 

SAMUEL HUESTON, 348 Broadway, New York. 


We doubt not the volume will reach California soon, and we bespeak for it a 
liberal sale. 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ix some unaccountable manner a large roll of poetry selected for insertion has 
been tnislaid, and can nowhere be found. It is exceedingly provoking, as well 
as mortifying to us to be compelled to make this statement to our kind contrib- 
utors, since not only were many of the poems excellent, but we are put to the 
necessity of asking the indulgence of our friends and requesting the favor of 
second copies. Some of the poems had been waiting for insertion as long as six 
months,—space of the exact extent not having presented itself for their admis- 
sion. We shall endeavor not to have the like happen again. - - - I? will 
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be seen by the date of the note apologetic below, that “Our John” is luxuria- 
ting himself at the Mission Dolores. He has left his “ observatory ” at San Diego, 
and having given the world, in his widely copied lectures, the results of his 
glances at the ridiculous and the stars, is, as we strongly suspect, extending his 
researches into the peculiarities of the Vegetable Kingdom. At any rate we are 
promised a contribution for our next. But meanwhile, for the letter:— 


LETTER FROM JOHN PHENIX. 
Mission OF Do.ores, 15th January, 1855. 


Dear Ewer :—\t was my intention to furnish you, this month, with an elaborate article on a 
deeply interesting subject, but a serious domestic calamity has prevented. I allude to the loss of 
my stove-pipe, in the terrific gale of the 31st December. 

There are few residents of the city, whose business or inclination has called them to the Mission 
of Dolores, that have not seen and admired that stove-pipe. Rising above the kitchen chimney 
to the noble altitude of nearly twelve feet, it pointed to a better world, and was pleasantly sug- 
gestive of hot cakes for breakfast. From the window of my back porch, I have gazed for hours 
upon that noble structure; and watching its rotary cap shifting with every breeze, and pouring 
forth clouds of gas and vapor, I have mused on politics, and fancied myself a Politician. It was 
an accomplished stove-pipe. The melody accompanying its movements, inaptly termed creaking 
by the soulless, gave evidence of its taste for Music, and its proficiency in Drawing was the wonder 
and delight of our family circle. It had no bad habits,—it did not even smoke. 

I fondly hoped to enjoy its society for years, but one by one our dearest treasures are snatched 
from us: the soot fell, and the stove-pipe has followed soot. On the night of the 3lst of Dec., a 
gale arose, perfectly unexampled in its terrific violence. Houses shook as with tertian ague, trees 
were uprooted, roofs blown off, and ships foundered at the docks, A stove-pipe is not a pyramid, 
—what resistance could mine oppose to such astorm? One by one its protecting wires were 
severed; and as it bowed its devoted head to the fury of the blast, shrieks of more than mortal 
agony attested the desperate nature of its situation. At length the Storm Spirit fell upon the 
feeble and reeling structure in its wrath, and whirling it madly in the air with resistless force, 
breaking several tenpenny nails, and loosening many of the upper bricks of the chimney, dashed 
it down to earth. But why harrow up the feelings of your readers by a continuation of the dis- 
tressing narrative. The suffering that we have endured, the tears that have been shed since this 
loss will be understood, and commiserated, when I add—the next morning the kitchen chimney 
smoked,—and has been doing it intermittently ever since! 

Since my last, scarcely a gleam of fun has come to illumine the usual dull monotony of the Mis- 
sion of Dolores,— 

“The days have been dark and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary.” 

A little occurrence at the toll-gate, the other day, is worthy of notice, perhaps, as betokening 
“the good time a-coming.” A well-known gentleman of your city, who frequently drives forth 
on the Plank Road, perched on one of those little gigs that somebody compares to a tea-tray on 
wheels, with the reins hanging down behind, like unfastened suspenders, in an absent frame of 
mind, drove slowly past the Rubicon without bifurcating the customary half-dollar. Out rushed 
the enthusiastic toll-gatherers, shouting, “ Tolk sir, toll! you've forgot the toll!” “Oh! don’t 
bother me, gentlemen,” replied the absent one, in a lachrymose tone and with a most woful ex- 
pression, “ J°m an orphan boy!” This appeal to the sympathies of the toll-men was effective ; 
their hearts were touched, and the orphan went on his way rejoicing. 

It is amusing to observe the shifts a maker of Poetry will resort to, when compelled to make 
use of an irrelevant subject to eke out his rhyme, to convince himself and his readers, that the 
faux pas was quite intentional, the result of study, and should be admired rather than criticised. 
In a poem cailed “ Al Aaraaf,” by Edgar A. Poe, who, when living, thought himself, in all serious- 
ness, the on/y living original Poet, and that all other manufacturers of Poetry were mere copyists, 
continually infringing on his patent,—occurs the following passage, in which may be found a sin- 
gular inst: nce of the kind alluded to: 

“Ligeia! Ligeia! 

My beautiful one! 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run: 
Oh, is it thy will, 

On the breezes to toss; 
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Or capriciously still, 

* Like the lone Albatross, 
Incumbent on Night, 
(As she on the air, 
To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there?” 

Observe that note: “ The Albatross is said to sleep on the wing.” Who said so? I should like 
to know. Buffon didn’t mention it; neither does Audubon. Coleridge, who made the habits of 
that rare bird a study, never found it out; and the undersigned, who has gazed on many Alba- 
trosses, and had much discourse with ancient mariners concerning them, never suspected the 
circumstance, or heard it elsewhere remarked upon. 

I am inclined to believe that it never occurred to Mr. Poe, until having become embarrassed by 
that unfortunate word “toss,” he was obliged to bring in either a Hoss, or an albatross; and pre- 
ferring the bird as the more poetical, invented the extraordinary fact to explain his appearance. 

The above lines, I am told, have been much admired; but if they are true Poetry, so are the 
foilowing : 

Highflier! Highflier! 
My long-legged one! 
Whose mildest idea 
Is to kick up and run: 
Oh, is it thy will 
Thy switch-tail to toss; 
; Or caper viciously still, 
+ Like an old sorrel horse, [ pron, “ hosa,”) 
Incumbent on thee, 
As on him, to rear, [pron. “rare,”] 
And though sprung in the knee, 
With thy heels in the air? 


A note for me, and the man waiting for an answer, said ye? Now by the shade of Shadrach, 
and the chimney of Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace! “tis the bill for the new chimney! Bills, 
bills, bills!) How can aman name his child William! The horrid idea of the partner of his joys, 
and sorrows, presenting him with a Bi//,/—and to have that Bill continually in the house—con- 
étantly running up and down stairs—always unsettled,—Distraction’s in the thought! Tell that 
man, Bridget, I'm sick; and, lucky thought, say it’s the small-pox; and ask him to call again 
when I've got better and gone to San Diego for my health———Hle’s gone. I see him from a 
hole in the window curtain, flying off in a zig-zag direction, and looking back timorously, like a 
jacksnipe, with his long bill, I shall write no more; like that bill, I feel unsettled. Adieu! 

I am, Ewer, Ewer obedient servant, 
JOIN PHENIX. 
- - - Gnrear is California of the Americans! True is she to her reputation! 
low proudly have we read that “the peoples” have contributed from among their 
best to build up her population. And who shall deny that among us—hid away 
among us,—very much hid away among us—are such inventors, such historians, 
such poets, such geniuses of all descriptions as the werld never before saw! 
Show us the man who would venture such an assertion, and we will hold up 





before him one Grass (John W. of Columbia, Tuolumne county,) as a living, 
withering refutation to his slander. Mr. Grass has given to the world “an 
‘umble effort.” It is before us in yellow covers, It is called “The California 
Sacrafice or the Last of the Montezuma’s—a poem,” and we cannot refrain from 
giving our readers a specimen or two of its beauties. It opens as follows, viz: 
“CALIFORNIA SACRAFICE OR THE LAST OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 

The folowing Poem is founded upon an Indian Tradition, particularly detailed 
in the notes; but bearing in general that Lenoma, the ‘Zhe last of the Monte- 
zuma’s, was discovered by a gold hunter in California, upon the summit of the 
dividing ridge between Bear River and Steep Hollow, and with him Loneta, 


' * “ The Albatross is said to sleep on the wing.” 
+ The sorrel horse is said to be the most vicious of quadrupeds, and to sleep standing ! 
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his maden child; They informed him they were the Last of the Montezuma’s ;— 
That California was their fathers native land, the land of Ophir ;—That they 
were driven thence by Volcanic Eruptions to Mexico;—distroyed there by 
Cortes; and that they, the last of all their race had sought their father land to 
offer up, upon the altar themselves—a human sacrifice; also of some pale 
Indians; (supposed to be the same now found to the East of the Sierra Nevada.) 


“Driven therce by Volemic Eruptions into Mexico!” Think of it!—“also 
ef some pale Indians! "—alas, what an uncertainty hangs over their fate! 


“THE POEM. ; 

I have stood on Nevadas snow capped mountains ; 
And by their sparkling fount: 
On Arabia's drear and sandy plains, 
And Italy's burning mount: 
Thirty years I’ve been a wanderer o'er 
This vast earth: 
And ever more my onward course I go 
To the North, South, East, and West, 
Of what L reep, or what I sow, 
My roving ways I love the best. 
Of late I stood upon a craggy mount, 
A listening to the gushing fount, 
When lo! a voice broke on my ear 
Saying; *‘ Father! Oh! father dear 
Let me die with thee;—my sire 
Yes, by thy side expire : 
In fiery flames with thee.’ : 
‘It shalt be so;’ the red man said 
For red they were. 
And there they knelt before a shrine, 
T ‘was built long years before their time, 
When formed no one on earth can tell; 
Since then nations have formed and fell; 
Like dew they have dissolved and fled, 
Or like the brave have fell, and bled, 
To save their land from tyrants power; 
But fate in that dark and trying hour 
Gave the palm of victory, to men of blood, 
Who o’ped the gates; then freely flowed 
The purple drops of the red chief’s vains, 
And sank within the Earth. : 
Me thought “t would never rise no more, 
But lay where it had sank of yore, 
Though in him who kneels before that shrine, 








i 
1 see the last of Montezuma’s line.” 
The poct, Grass, as he becomes heated by his subject, bursts out at last into 
the following sublime rhapsody: 


“The chieftain paused ;—and gazed around, 
Then bent his looks upon the ground. 
Wis grey hair's shook: he seemed 
As one destracted, one who had dreamed 
Fearful, and bloody dreams, 
His clenched hands, and bard drawn breath, 
Gave token of approaching death: 
Moments passed thus; a calm at last 
Settled o'er his brow, and the blast 
Swept past him with a mournful sound; 
When with a yell, and bound, 
He once more spake. 


*Pale man I‘m soon to leave this earth, . 
I cannot live in the land of me birth; 

I have been driven from me native shore, 
And sought me fathers land of yore, 

To offer up upon this shrine, 

The last of Montezuma’s line. 

Me hand if it could speak, would tell 

Of many deeds, and how well 

My oath of revenge has been kept. 

How I have crawled by night, and crept 
Stealthi!y upon my foe, 

And gave the fatal blow, 

And cried, strike; Lonoma for your sires 
Strike for your altars, and your fires, 
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That long since perished by sword, and flame, 
They blessed in Montezuma’s name; 
Blessed by the God who rules above, 
Blessed by friendship, truth, and love; 
Held dear by every parting breath, 

And cherished even until death, 

Now? where the temples of our land; 
Fallen by the destructive fire brand. 

Yet still a remnant may be found 

On hill, in vale, on mount, and mound, 
To show where once the good, and brave, 
Flourished ere they became the slave 

Of jealous war. 


) The time of waging war's now o'er; 
I have fought my last battle; oh! more; 
For to-day with me ends mortal strife, 
This day I offer up my life. 
Thou shalt see my spirit ascend in fire, 
On wings of light to join my sire; 
I, with me daughter here so fair, 
Will sing our songs where angels are. 
Our sands of life's soon run; an hour more 
And then, ah! then, me sire of yore, 
We join thee in thy sports again, 
Where, no sorrow pain or strife 
Will reach us more 
On that flowery shore, 
But happy w’ll forever be 
From this to all eternity. 
Ages will circle here away, 
And leave no sign’s of our decay, 
Now hear me fathers, hear me pray. 


Ye spirits of the mighty dead 

Who bravely fought and fearless bled, 
To shield the red man in his right, 

I come to join you in me sprite, 

: To join with you the heavenly strain; 
And as the blood that flows me vein. 
lias come from pedegree so rare, 

I pray my spirits blessings, are 
Through this my daughter of thy blood, 
Borne sately o'er the darksome flood,— 
Far from the reach of mortal hands,— 
To join thee in they heavenly lands, 
And as our spirits wing their flight, 

| To our eternal heavenly site. 

Procured by thee; 

We pray thy spirits have but blessed 
The final Montezumas rest.’” 


There's rare poetry for you! The work concludes with “The death-bed 
eonviction of a California miner and his Requiem”: 





“These lines were prompted by peculiar circumstances. Being called to 
witness the death of one of my fellow miners, the scene [ there witnessed made 
such an impression upon my mind, that I voluntarily penned the following, 
which I respectfully submit: 

Mark that, he voluntarily penned them. 

The day's aurora with its beam 

Gilds hill and mountain, vale and stream; 
It is a lovely morn; as when 

Fitz James first sought clan alpine’s glen, 
Or Adam,—e’er he took the leave 

To eat, and give to knowledge—Eve; 

As beautiful the morn the broke 

On Linden’s fleecy unstained cloak ; 

Or that which made Palermo own, 

The arm that restored Palermo’s throne; 
But hark! what sad convictions come 
To call the softening breeze’s home, 

And there indorse ¢ er they depart, 

The sorrows of a miner's heart, 

Ah! Sol; err thou agzin decline, 

And bid the queen of night to shine; 
Take note and tell, if eer thou know 
Such anguish, such relenting woe, 

As from this uiiner’s bosom flew. 
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‘For twenty years have I enjoyed the blessings of the blessed, 
With a loved wife, family and friends; I then could rest, 
Assured in sickness, pain, or strife, 

I had enough of worldly gain for sustenance for life ; 
Among the scenes of childhood, I loved so much to dwell, 


For every hill and rivulet some pleasing tale would tell, 
The orchard, and the meadow, the schoolhouse and the oak, 
The mill where with my bride I sung to the tune of the sawgate’s stroke ; 
But rumore told me there was gold for all “‘twould venture oer 
To where Nevada's snow capped peaks bind the Pacific shore, 
I not content with wealth enough left all that I adore, 
To try the hidden treasury of California's shore,’ &c.” 
But we must bid farewell to Mr. Grass, merely copying the following from 
the last page of the cover: 
“ADVERTISEMENT. 
Will be published, shortly, by the author of the ‘CatirorNnta Sacrarice;’ two new works, 
entitled ‘California and its Mysteries, and ‘California from 1345 to. 1sd4."” 
- - - A new and welcome contributer sends us the following :—“ There is a 
French lady of my acquaintance in San Francisco, who is making strenuous and 
laudable exertions to learn to speak our language. When she hears an English 
word pronounced that is new to her, she writes it down in order to impress 
it upon her memory. A day or two since, she asked a friend what was the 
word for ‘ semaine ;—he told her ‘week.’ She repeated it over two or three 


, 


times-—‘ week—week,’—and then, ‘ for sure,’ wrote it down in her tablets ‘ owie.’ 
Is there any French scholar who will not be pleased with this characteristic and 
(to her) most natural spelling? It beats ‘kaughphy’ out of sight and is a 
historical verity.” - - - Tats reminds us of a “French gentlemar,” to whom 
we dropped a hint, one day, touching a change in his affairs, which we deemed 
might be for the better. “Ah!” said he, “I believe in ‘ Letting better alone.’” 


” 


“No,” responded we, “you mean ‘Letting well enough alone.” “No, no, no,’ 
said he thoughtfully, “Hold on to well enough, and let better alone.” We said no 
more. - - - On the twenty-third of last month a change occurred in the 
management of the Avra Catirornia, the chair vacated by Mr. Edward C. Kem 

ble, the late editor of that journal, having been assumed by Mr. Charles C. 
Washburn. Mr. Washburn is an able, argumentative writer, and whatever may 
be the difference of opinion with regard to the positions he may assume, we are 
well-assured that the popular daily, over whose columns he presides, will be 
eharacterized by dignity and manliness of tone. In entering upon his new du- 
ties, Mr. W. was of course compelled to resign his position as editor-in-chief of 
the Evening Journal. Tis chair in the last named daily is now occupied by Mr. 
Edward Pollock, the late junior editor, a gentleman well known to all our read 

ers. It is needless for us to allude again to the high estimatioa in which we 
hold his talent. Worth finds its level; and we congratulate him on the rapidity 
with which he has arisen from obscurity to a leading position before our commu 

nity. On the retirement of Mr. Kemece from the post he has so long held in 
the Alta California, the relationship which has heretofore existed between us, 
prompts us to at least a passing notice of the services he has rendered in behalf of 
the public, and to the expression of sincere regret at the severance of the edito 

rial bond, that has so long united us. We are the more prompted to this, inas- 
much as Mr. Kempe and ourself were the only editors remaining in San Fran- 
cisco, of the few that worked shoulder to shoulder in the far-off days of “Forty- 
Nine.” As one by one, who ranked us in seniority, vacated his place,—some, 
alas, for the solemn ways beyond the grave,—it was natural for us to find grow 
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ing within us an unusual regard for the lessening band around us, and it is not 
without feelings of the sincerest regret—nay melancholy—that we are at last 
called upon to extend the farewell hand to our only remaining senior. We can- 
not but trust, that we shall soon have an opportunity to weleome him back to 
our ranks again.———Mr. Kemble was one of the early pioneers to California. 
In fact he had seareely passed beyond the verge of boyhood, when he landed 
upon these shores. Soon after the California Star (the first newspaper published 
in San Francisco) was established, he assumed its editorial management. Many 
months did not elapse before Zhe Californian (the first number of which 
was issued at Monterey somewhat in advance of the appearance of The Star) 
was removed to this place. Both papers were compelled to stop their issues 
during the summer subsequent to the discovery of gold at Sutter's mill, Mr. 
Kemble himself being at last seized with the prevailing epidemic, and leaving 
for the placeres. At the opening of the subsequent autumn, (1848) however, he 
returned to San Francisco, and, having gained the control of both papers, united 
them into the weekly Star and Californian, which he published until the first of 
January, 1849; when, having associated with himself the late Mr. Gilbert, the 
first number of the Alta California was issued under their combined charge. 
The career of Mr. Kembie since that time is doubtless well known to most of 
our readers. Ifis labors have been constant and arduous; he has ever shown 
himself a staunch friend of the land of his adoption, and leaves the post with 
which he has so long been identified, bearing with him the regrets of numerous 
friends. - - - Over new contributor “ Podgers,” well known for his rich satires, 
given to the world through the New Orleans press, and who, by the way, penned 
the burlesque, entitled “The Clipper Ship Highfalutin,” which appeared in our 
last, favors us again. If we knew the number and trench outside the walls of 
Sebastopol, where that valorous Englishman is to be found, who wrote home so 
Falstaffean an account of the number of “ Russian Serfs,” he caused to bite the 


dust, during a charge at Inkermann, we should certainly mail him a copy of this 


month’s PionrEER, 
PODGERS IAS A DREAM. 

On the arrival of the John L, Stevens, last Saturday evening week, being anxious to learn the 
news from the East and eastern world generally, I procured a New York paper, retired to my 
room, stirred up the cheerful fire, and after proceeding to ensconce myself comfortably in bed, 
with the candle conveniently placed, I lighted my cigar, unfolded the paper, commenced its pe- 
rusal, from the “ Terms” at the head of the first column, and went straight through, up hill and 
down, over accidents and incidents, plunging head-foremost into political articles, and emerging in 
a“ prices current.” But the last hour I gave to the War in the Crimea. I went into the battle of 
Inkermann, and drank in the wondrous exploits of the Munchau heroes, I mean, and “ War 
Dogs,” who committed such hayoe in the enemy's ranks; particularly the “fire eater,” who 
“sabered” twelve Russians into the next world, and, as he says, “ put twelve more on the passage 
there.” My cigar was finished, and so was the paper; and I dropped into a gentle slumber, and 
began to dream, Gradually I “ wandered in dreams,” and fancied myself on the way to the Seat 
of War, fully commissioned as European reporter and correspondent of Tir P1ionrer MAGAZINE. 
I arrived at the Crimea, and, by special permission, was permitted to pitch my tent on an emi- 
nence, where I could obtain a bird's-eye view of the camp of the Allies and the Russian defenses. 
I was aroused early the next morning by the roaring of cannon and sharp rattle of musketry. 
Hastily donning my accouterments, mounting a piebald charger I had purchased the day before, 
and putting my note-book into my pocket, I joined a squadron of Cavalry, passing on a gallop, 
bound for the fray. My old charger gave a snort, and assumed a position on the right of a com- 
pany as naturally as if accustomed to it all his days. An officer hailed me with * Who the devil 
are you? ~“—to which I answered. “ Nobody in particular, and Special Correspondent of the Cali- 
fornia Magazine generally ;"—* All right,” said he, “report that /”—as a shell exploded over our 
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heads, Our speed was quickened, and we rapidly approached a dense column of Russians, who 
were blazing away at our front ranks, mowing them down by dozens. I thought it about time to 
halt and take a safer position, and pulled away at the bit to stop my “cavalo ;” but he never 
deigned to notice my efforts. I pulled harder, stronger; it wouldn't do. I holler’d “ Whoa!”— 
struggled away ; but the old beast only snorted and plunged ahead. Just then I heard the order 
**Charge!"—and so did my old war-horse; and away we dashed. I saw it was no use, and made 
up my mind, my time had come. There was a confused mass of human beings and horses strug- 
gling before my eyes;—a clashing of steel, a whistling of bullets ;—all was noise and confusion. I 
just had time to see mysclf and horse rushing down a slight declivity, right straight for a six-foot 
Russian, on a large black charger, with saber upraised. “Oh, Lord!” thinks I, “here goes the 
Pioneer's Special Reporter! Wouldn't give three cents for his chance.” There was a shock. I 
felt myself performing a somerset and the duties of a projectile; “plunk !" went something, and 
an exclamation, sounding like “Schweitzbtxlpbxopki,” roared out just over me, conveying the 
idea of a tremendous oath in the most impressive Russian, I felt myself going somewhere, and 
somebody going with me. The next instant, I was rolling under the feet of plunging horses, and, 
as Trolled over and over, caught sight of my Russian friend just beyond, going through the air stil), 
with his hand on his stomach. The thought struck me, that I must have struck Adm, head-fore- 
most, thereabouts, like a battering-ram; and the concussion had sent him flying from his horse 
into a locality somewhat safer, and [envied him, At that moment, down came a horse on me, 
falling across another dead animal, that had obstructed my further progress, which in a measure 
protected me. I couldn't move, but I could see out between his fore legs; and, finding myself 
very snug from danger, I got out my note-book with much difficulty, and prepared to jot down 
items. Whatascene! Russians and English in one general melée, cutting and slashing! I saw 
the man who so decimated the Czar's army. I know it must have been he, for he was whacking 
away with all his might, just as he said he did; the only difference being, he didn’t hit *em every 
time. I noticed every time he brought his saber down, he yelled out two, four, five, seven, nine, 
twelve, etc. I presumed he was taking the census of the damage he was doing ;—but he was evi- 
dently no mathematician. Being a non-combatant, and being very much “opinionated,” as was 
the woman who looked on and saw the bear and her husband settling their differences, I couldn’t 
lay there and see any unfair play on either side, and such an outrageous construction of Daboll. 
Such counting would have soon annihilated the entire Russian army. “Hold on, old fellow!” 
said I, * you aint counting straight.” He answered, “’Old your tongue, or [ll "ave your ‘ead off, 
too ;” and just then, happening to have a Russian on the point of his saber, (one of the twelve he 
had “stuck,”) he pitched him at me; who, falling across my look-out, shut out a further view of 
matters, The din of battle having ceased, I fell into a doze, while waiting for whatever might 
come next. The next thing that did come, was a big Russian, who, in poking about, collecting 
the wounded, stumbled over my heels, which projected somewhat; and, fancying a pair of boots 
thereon, he commenced pulling at them; and I very naturally commenced kicking. Whereupon 
he went around, changed ends, and began to pull at my head. Grabbing me by the collar, and 
giving two or three heavy surges, he finally brought me to light. Holding me up at arm’s length, 
he looked at me and exclaimed, “ Hello, you J say!” “Good God!” said I, “do you speak 
English? Hello, yourself!” “ Englisher?” said he. “No Siree/” said 1 “ Vat man?” “One of 
the free and enlightened Yankee nation,” said I. “Goot!” he replied; and lugged me off with 
him to Sebastopol. I was led into a sort of court-yard, where quite a number of soldiers were 
lolling about, and an old woman sat knitting in the corner. Every thing seemed very comfort- 








able. While looking about I heard a whizzing sound, followed by a tremendous explosion, that 
nearly stunned me, ‘ What's that?” I exclaimed, thinking everybody was killed, and things 
knocked crazy. The old lady, who was knitting, stopped a moment to brush a little dirt from off 
her apron, and went on with her work, without even changing countenance. I looked around, 
and discovered that a shell frem the camp of the Allies had exploded just over us, and the pieces 
had fallen among us, without disturbing the equanimity of anybody but me. It was but a com- 
mencement, and all day the balls rolled around the place, and shells threw the dirt all over me, 
scaring me half to death ; however, they seemed to be accustomed to it, and evidently consid- 
ered it a great waste of powder and ball. Parties of soldiers now and then gathered up the latter, 
and, taking them to the batteries, returned them where they came from. Resolving to escape, I 
watched for an opportunity. During the night, when all was quiet, I managed to scale the wall, 
and, dropping down, ran for the river. I knew the banks were high. I had gone but a few yards, 
before I heard them after me. Away I dashed. with balls whistling past my ears. I came to the 
bank, and, making a leap, I felt myself treading on nothing, and going through the air somewhere 
very rapidly. At that moment my pursuers fired a volley at me “on the wing.” I felt three 








— 
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bullets go through and through me, then came a plunge into the river. Oh! how cold that water 
was! It took my breath away: but I rose and struck out for the opposite shore, where I saw the 
watch-fires of the piquet guard of the Allies. I reached it amid a shower of bullets from them, 
who, supposing me a Russian spy, gave me a volley. One musket hung fire, and, as I rose from 
the water, the bullet went through my heart, and I fell back into the river again. The guard ran 
down to the water's edge, and, as I was sinking, a soldier made a drive at me with his bayonet ; 
pinking me beautifully and bringing me to the surface, shouldered musket and all, and running 
to the fire, held me towards the light on the bayonet, exclaiming “ My heyes! ‘ere’s a go!—he’s a 
Hinglishman.” “No,” exclaimed another, “I twigs the cove; it’s that ‘ere bloody Yankee, that 
came ‘ere takin’ his haccount of hus;” and without further ceremony, he pitched me back into 
the river. Down, down I sank, until I bumped on the bottom—a slew'd individual—the defunet 
Reporter for the Pioneer Magazine, who had died in the service of that valuable publication, and 
expected a splendid obituary and “epithet.” [was killed “deader nor thunder.” 

I don’t know whether it is worth while or not, to mention how an individual, about my size, 
woke up and found himself out of bed, sprawling on the floor, with his head under the bureau, 
the table capsized, and himself laying about loose generally, among the fragments of candle-ends 
and broken pitcher, the contents of which had completely deluged him. The water of the Alma 
may be cold; but the water from that pitcher I know was. PODGERS.” 


- - - Own a dark and rainy evening some time since, a friend of ours left San 
Francisco in his private carriage, for his residence on the San José road. After 
passing the last toll-gate, he drew about his legs a blanket, laid himself comfort- 
ably back, and placing perfect reliance in the driver and Divine Providence, in- 
continently went asleep. In his dreams, he was present at a meeting of the “FE. 
Clampsus Vitis; ” and, faneying that he was about to jump the sickle, gave : 
tremendous bound in the air and came down “ plunk” in a mud-hole. He was 
awakened by a tremendous lunge of the carriage, and the voice of the trusty 
driver; “ Mr. 





,” exclaimed that individual, “ where on airth have we got 
to? Its dark as a wolf’s mouth; I’ve been driving about here for more than 
three hours; we're stuck in the mud and I think we've got off the road.” Ever 
ealm and self-possessed in the moment of danger, our friend alighted, and, wading 
slowly and painfully through the mud, his boots sucking at every step, he at 
length came to a fence. It wasa picket fence, composed of short piles, driven 
firmly into the ground in close juxtaposition. “ Eureka,” exclaimed he, “you are 
all right! This is Sanchez’s fence, on the right of the road; keep on, and oeea- 
sionally get out and feel for the fence; keep it constantly on your right, and 
we'll soon be at home.” With this remark he returned to the carriage and 
again sank to sleep. On rolled the carriage,—hour after hour tugged on the 
weary horses,—whipped aud groaned the driver,—and placidly snored our 
friend in the darkness. At length the driver, who, following his directions, had 
many times alighted and felt of the fence, which remained the same fence, had 





his patience exhausted. “Mr. ,” shouted he, “ somebody has been and stretched 
this fence ; we ought to have got to San José by this time, it’s most daylight! 


* Drive on!” was the response. On they went; the horses, wearied out, struck 


into a slow walk; the driver, a man of religious inclination and a taste for mu- 
sie, sang “It’s a hard road to travel over Jordan I believe,” and from the back 
seat, loud resounded the snore of our somnolent friend. Slowly the darkness of 
night gave place to the first grayish indication of dawn; the endless fence be- 
came indistinetly visible; the light increased, the fence appeared distinct; the 
driver stretched up his neck and stopped his horses. “ Whoa!” he shouted; but 
while giving utterance to that melancholy ejaculation, he laughed. His compan- 
ion on the back seat awoke, and gazing o’er the landseape, now plainly visible 
in the dim light of morning; ‘‘Good Gad!” he exclaimed, “we've been driving 
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round Sanchez’s corral all night.” They had,—exactly ; and the outside of the 
corral, an enclosure about a quarter of a mile in diameter, presented the appear- 
anee of a well-trodden turnpike. There are occasions, when a little profanity 
may be excusable; but we forbear giving the comments of the excellent driver 
and his companion. - - - To our friend, Mr. Stephen C. Massett, a man of 
“infinite jest” and exquisite taste, are we indebted for a copy of the following 
poem, which he had stored in his fertile memory. It is from the German of Her- 
der, and to our mind is most beautiful and touching: 


“THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER, 
In a lone grove, with richest verdure clad, 
An image of the Virgin Mother stood; 
Round which two children oft were seen at play,— 
Brother and sister;—with them played the while 
Sweet Grace, pure Love and childish Innocence. 


And often, too, beside that holy shrine, 

Their mother sat; and there with gentle voice 

Spoke to her children of the child Jesus ;— 

Ilow good he was while in his mother’s arms,— 

And how he lov'd all children that were good. 

*And does he love us yet?’ * Yes, when you're good: 
Whate'er I say to you, he hears it all.’ 


One evening, while the sunset’s richest glow 
Streamed oer the faces of the pair at play, 
Sudden the sportive boy exclaim’d: ‘I wish 
The child who loves us yet, our mother says, 
Would come down but for once and visit us.’ 
‘Oh! L would give him all the fairest tlow’rs,’ 
The sister said. * And I, the boy replied, 

* Would gather for him all the sweetest fruits— 
Oh! holy mother, let us see thy child.’ 


Vith mild rebuke the mother chid the twain; 
But in her heart their words remained impress’; 
And in a dream, ere long. one night she saw 
The Virgin Mother from ber home descend,— 
And with her children the child Jesus play‘d ; 
Pleasant was the dream ;—the child of heaven 
Spake thus: ‘For your fair fruits and flow’rets fair, 
What present shall I make? Thou, oh brother, 
In greener meadows shalt play with me, 

And I will bring thee sweeter fruits by far, 
Than eer thy lips have tasted yet. To thee, 
Oh sister, I will yet come down again, 
And round thy brow the bridal chaplet twine, 
A mother shalt thou be of children good,— 
Good, een as thou art, and thy mother too,’ 


Such was her dream. In fright she started up, 
And went and knelt in pray’r before the shrine: 
‘If it be possible, oh! holy child, 

Leave me my boy ;—if not, thy will be done.’ 


brief space elapsed. The dream was soon fulf'd. 
The boy lay dying;—but een then he saw” 
(Such were his words) a gentle child of heav'n 
Approach, who offered him the sweetest fruits— 
These sweetest fruits are still his portion fair. 


But the girl lived and grew; and she became 
Her mother’s image. Beside the altar 

As she knelt in all her bridal beauty, 

And pray d, the child appear'd and crown'd her brow 
With tlow’rs ;—the garland (to her it seem’d) 

Was mostly woven of the lily and the rose. 

Dark blossoms there were few. Her life of love 
And innocence was aptly emblem‘d there.” 
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- - - We eall the attention of our readers to the article, given in this number, 
entitled “Rest.” It takes a most kindly view of the sad condition of, alas, hun- 
dreds—if not thousands—of our young men, who, as manhood opened upon 
them, hastened away to California, flushed with ambition and hope,—but who, 
having struggled for the realization of their anticipations, and fallen again and 
again, have at last given up the great battle of Life, ere their earthly career is 
over. It is not saying too much, we think, to state that, so far as its genial, 
sympathizing tone is concerned, it reminds one of the “gentle Elia;” and if it 
does not appeal to the hearts of many of our readers, then are we a-wrong in 
our judgment of human nature. Mr. J. P. Anthony’s sketch—‘* Our Streets,”— 
will amply repay perusal. Our New York contributor, Mr. C. E. Havens, to 
whom we tender many thanks for finding time in the midst of his literary labors 
at home for remembering the far-off Proneer, presents us this month, with 
another paper, entitled “The Nature and Influence of Poetry.” - - - Tur 
too prevalent practice which many, who are in no way connected with the Press, 
have adopted for obtaining nightly admission to the various theaters of our city, 
by means of uttering to the door-keepers a similar phrase to those magie words, 
“The Press,” is no less annoying to those who conduct our weekly and daily 
journals, ete., than it must be to the various liberal managements, who suffer 
from the imposition. But the following exercise of small tactics was too good, 
it seems, to pass unrewarded. A bit of a wag, who either had spent his last 
cent, or was desirous of listening to the popular strains of “ Bobbin’ areound and 


7 


’reound,” and at the same time of saving his sixteen “bits,” walked with an air 


of easy unconcern, up to the door of one of our theaters, and mumbling over 


” 


abstractedly the words “The Press,” was about to pass in, when the faithful 
Cerberus brought him to 2 stand-still, by politely suggesting—“ Name, if you 
please, sir?” “The Press!” responded our nonchalant friend. “ But, sir, the 
name; will you give me the name of the paper?” “ Well, it’s not much known 
at present ;—I told you ‘The press,’ sir!” responded the unknown, with an air of 
semi-insulted dignity. “Dut, sir,” was the answer, “the name! I must insist 
upon having the name.” “Well, we only started it a week or so ago, but have 
met with such unexpected success, that we are about to make improvements and 


> “The name! the name! what 


enlarge. Mrs, Sinclair always admits the Press.’ 
press is it, sir?” urged Cerberus, as he grew confident of an imposition. “The 
Cwwer Press!” quickly responded the applicant, as he looked Cerberus full in the 
eye. “You may pass in, sir,” was the equally prompt answer by the appre- 
ciative outside guardian. And our waggish Jeremy Diddler sauntered leisurely 
towards the Dress Circle. As he took his seat in the front row, a close observer 
might have noticed a somewhat peculiar expression lurking around his “ off eye.” 
- - - “Jon Puanrx’s last has the “bead” still on, and we serve it up as 
though the cork had just been “popped.” A day or two sinee, he left the bosky 
precincts of the Mission Dolores,—whereat he holds a country-seat, doubtless for 
the prosecution of vegetable inquiries and the investigation of the mysteries of 
equine physiology,—for an hour’s visit to that nervous little locality so reminding 
one of a certain “ ridiculus mus,” spoken of by the Latin classic, viz: Oakland. On 
the return trip in the ferry-boat, a “lady friend,” (if we may be permitted to use 
that convenient, but vile phrase,) called his attention to a breastpin, which one 
of their fellow-passengers was sporting, about two inches above his top vest- 
button. It was no less than a curiously-twisted lady’s broach, about two inches 
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long by an inch wide. The friend suggested that it might have been presented 
to him by his wife. “ Well,” replied Phoenix, “in presenting it to him, it’s very 
evident she broached a very disagreeable subject.” - - - We have received the 
following epitaphs and epigrams, many of which may be new to our readers. 
At any rate, they will bear repeating: 
EPIGRAMS. 
To wonder now at Balaam’s ass, is weak: 
Is there a day that asses do not speak ? 


No wonder that science and learning profound 

At Haven and Cambridge so greatly abound ; 
When such nutnbers take thither a little each day, 
And we meet with so few who bring any way! 


Some men there are two wives would crave, 
Their appetite is such: 

Not so with me—but one I have, 
Yet find that one too much. 


While Adam slept, from him his Eve arose: 
Strange! his first sleep should be his last repose. 


How fitly joined—the lawyer and his wife !— 
lie moves at bar, and she at home, the strife. 


“Tam unable,” yonder beggar cries, 
If he says true, he lies ! 


” 


*'To sit or stand. 


Says Harry, * My wife and I are two, 
Yet faith I know not why, sir!” 

Quoth Dick, * You're ten, if I speak true: 
She's one, and youre a cypher!” 


ON A LADY AFFLICTED WITH STRABISMUS. 
If ancient poets Argus prize, 
Who boasted of a hundred eyes, 
Sure greater praise to her is due, 
Who looks a hundred ways with twe! 


“With folded hands and lifted eyes, 
Have mercy, heaven!” the parson cries, 

“And on our sun-burnt, thirsty plains, 
Thy blessing send in genial rains!” 


a 


The sermon ended and the prayers, 

The parson to be gone prepares; 

When wiih a look of brighten’d smiles, 
“Thank heaven, it rains!” cries farmer Giles. 
“Rains!” quoth the parson—* sure you joke! 

Rain! heaven forbid! I’ve got no cloak!” 

And now for the 
EPITAPHS. 


ON MR. RICHARD QUICK. 
Quick living, and Quick dead; lo! here he’s Dick, 
Who was, and is, and ever shall be, Quick. 





Nor Quick, nor Dead, from Death we now can save, 
Since Quick and Dead lie buried in one grave. 


Underneath this stone doth lie, 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigor give 
To as much beauty as could live! 
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Reader, a soldier here lies dead, 
Who oft from fields of battle fled; 
And should he hear the trumpet’s sound, 
Tho’ dead, he'll rise and quit the ground. 


Here lies my wife! Reader, enough is said— 
Good only must be spoken of the dead! 


While on Epitaphs, did you ever see the following curious specimen of this 
species of literature? 
Here Churchill lies, ah sacred name! 
Revere him, nor be silent fame! 
Impart applause nor praises spare,— 
Desert, not fortune lieth here. 
If each line is read from the end to the beginning, instead of from the begin- 
ning to the end, it will run as follows, viz: 
Name sacred,—ah, lies Churchill here. 
Fame, silent be, nor him revere ; 
Spare praises, nor applause impart ;— 
Here lieth fortune, not desert 


- - - Says Flia, in his never-to-be-too-highly appreciated essay on the “Two 
great Races of Men,” viz: the borrowers and the lenders, in speaking of his 
library and of old Ralph Bigod or somebody else, to whom he “lost” many a 
precious volume: “One justice I must do my friend, that if he sometimes, like 
the sea, sweeps away a treasure, at another time, sea-like, he throws up as rich 
an equivalent to match it. I have a small under-collection of this’ nature (my 
friend’s gatherings in his various calls) picked up, he has forgotten at what odd 
places, and deposited with as little memory at mine. I take in these orphans, 
the twice deserted. The proselytes of the gate are welcome as the true Hebrews. 
They stand in conjunction; natives and naturalized. The latter seem as little 
disposed to inquire out their true lineage as Iam. I charge no warehouse-room 
for these deodands, nor shall I ever put myself to the ungentlemanly trouble of 
Thus is it with the library of the 


advertising a sale of them to pay expenses.’ 
sanctum. Many an “ugly gap” has stood on the shelves waiting long for its in- 
mate. And many a strange little orphan volume lingers upon our table tarrying 
for its adoption. Among these “deodands,” is a copy of Zhe London Times pur- 
porting to be published in the year of our Lord 1953. It was left we don’t know 
when, nor by whom. But it is a kindly companion, and has served to while 
away niany a weary moment. * From the advertisements and extracts which we 
give below, it will be seen that very important changes took place in the world 
between the years 1850 and 1950. Those who inhabited the earth as far back as 
the years 1850 51, ’52, ete, considered that they were very far advanced in the 
sciences and general enlightenment; but as we peruse this Times newspaper before 
us published in our own day, and read of the applications of science which were 
made to the arts between 1850 and 1950, and compare the advancement which 
even the advertisements argue our race to have made, with the condition of 
affairs during 1850, as chronicled by our historians, how like folly, sound the 
recorded boastings of our ancestors of Queen Victoria’s time, and how ridicu- 


lously appears the epithet, “a fast people,” which the Americans during the days 
of the Republic arrogated to themselves. Franklin, it will be remembered, was a 


cotemporary of the celebrated orator Noah Webster, both having been born about 
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the same time, during the Archonship—the Presidency, we should have said, of 


Frederick Pierce; and should they, with the great General and Statesman, George 
Washington, visit the earth and peruse this journal before us—should they behold 
America under the happy reign of its present Emperor, how would they won- 
der that they should ever have advocated a democracy. We give, as illus- 
trations to a portion of our remarks above, the following advertisements, selected 
from The Times Newspaper, dated Jan. Ist, 1950, before us. 


FOR BOMBAY DIRECT. 
Tue OniGrvat Nassau BALioon leaves Vauxhall, New Town, (the once royal preperty,) Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, returning every Thursday, Saturday and Tuesday. 


eu arieiosraia inci ete Albert. 
A Victoria and a half. 
Half an Albert. 


The Director of this highly popular and much-patronized conveyance, begs to assure the 
public that he still continues to soar higher than any aerial machinist whatever, performing the 
whole distance in the quickest possible time, and with the least motion. For the safety of his 
passengers, he hereby warns all persons against flying kites, letting off rockets, or holding 
umbrellas at more than one mile from the earth, as it is his intention to drop down upon all 
offenders. No smoking allowed in the Bird-Cage. 

RAPID COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


Tue aerial ship the “ Hignrryer,” Capt. Bott, takes wing positively on Monday next from 
the Terminus, at old Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square. The “ Iighflyer” is a safety ship, but 
guaranteed by ifs owners to perform the journey almost as quick as the Mails. For freight or 
passage, apply to the Captain on board. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tue Commissioners of Publie Works are willing to receive tenders from Builders agreeable, 
to finish this Great National Undertaking. It will be recollected that the edifices in question 
were commenced in the reign of King William the Fourth. Some little progress was made to- 
wards completion during the reign of Queen Victoria, but as they are now at a stand-still, the 
Commissioners beg applicants to state the exact number of years required to complete the job. 

Boarp ov Werks, January 1, 1950. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

At a Meeting of the above Society, held at their Rooms on Monday last, it was unanimously 
resolved to dissolve the Society, nothing now remaining to be learnt or discovered. Subscrip- 
tions are earnestly solicited from the Benevolent, to enable the Council to discharge a long arrear 
of rent. 

ALBERMARLE STreet, January 1, 1950. 


EMIGRATION TO THEANTIPODES! 

For Carpanan Gurr anp Port Proserprne.—Regular Tubes descend through the earth to 
these celebrated places, Every Turspay. These very superior Tubes are fitted up expressly for 
the comfort and accommodation of Levelers, with separate Mouths for families and married 
people. There is a Library in the Leather, and the passage is thoroughly lighted and ventilated. 

For descent or plunge, apply to ht. R. BOREWAM, Grand Tower street. 


INLAND MAIL POST LETTER BALLS. 

Tur Postmaster-General notifies to the public that letters are now put into balls, and discharged 
by cannon. Steam every ten minutes, from Central Station, at Albert Bridge, to the various 
suburban villages. The Postmaster-General begs to state, that, in order to prevent accidents, the 
Mail Post Letter Balls are preceded by Couriers of thin wood, which, having holes in their sides, 
collect the wind as they go along, making a whizzing noise, to admonish people to keep out of the 
way of danger. A. POP, Secretary of this Department. 





